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STUDY FRODING 


VICKNER 
University Washington 


writer who has meant more than any other the 
evolution whatever appreciation may possess beauty 
language, depth personal and universal thought and emo- 
tion, and fineness culture, fineness which Fréding ex- 
presses itself attitude toward life, the very soul which 
humble, selfless, compassionate understanding humanity, 
kindly unobtrusive and infinitely tactful sympathy with 
human joy, suffering, and sorrow, feeling affinity with all 
that lives. This priceless treasure, which his soul has reaped 
from all the sorrows that were his, has humbly shared with 
and with all who love his beautiful poetry. 

one his articles—or essays—Brandes makes the state- 
ment that Fréding probably the greatest purely lyric poet 
the world literature the 19th century. This statement 
much the more significant Brandes’ critical estimate Swed- 
ish literature and culture often manifests singular lack 
appreciation that which typically and racially Swedish. 
The same inability Brandes appreciate that which springs 
from the very soul the Danish people has been deplored 
the Danish critic Vilhelm Andersen. Perhaps Brandes’ cosmo- 
politanism and his fondness for literary and cultural theories 
have racial origin. His appreciation Fréding, however, 
probably due his aversion the romantic poet whose poetry 
seems seek itself, esthetically too conscious itself, while 
Fréding’s poetry, the other hand, above all seeks truth and 
clearness and, doing this, receives beauty gift. Fréding, 
Brandes recognized undoubtedly poet who lived direct, 
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immediate relation life, unaffected literary and conven- 
tionally artistic influences, poet who simply allowed his heart 
speak and his creative ability work, undeliberatedly and 

Without stressing the superlative estimate Brandes un- 
duly, should like accept Brandes’ statement. the ability 
express the most personal and intimate emotions the most 
natural, but the same time most beautiful and most har- 
monious words, such way that they attain universal, con- 
vincing applicability, necessary attribute the greatest 
lyric poets, then Fréding truly one the greatest. His ar- 
tistic excellence and universality remind one Goethe, 
Heidenstam, and other great poets. These qualities are coupled 
with humble and infinite tenderness and loving sympathy 
born out suffering unknown most poets. 

Fréding could have composed Goethe’s exquisite little 
lyric—I know none greater—here the momentary and the 
eternal are united: 


Uber allen Gipfeln ist Ruh, 

allen Wipfeln spiirest 
kaum einen Hauch. 

Die schweigen Walde, 
Warte nur, balde 

Ruhest auch. 


Goethe’s poem nature, the landscape, only back- 
ground, ‘enframement.’ The human element the essential, 
the application both personal and universal. The 
lustrates the two chief ways employed lyric poet stimu- 
late our imagination: one consists creating world imagery 
that awakens our dreams, the other awakening certain con- 
ceptions means certain sound effects. The lyric poet ad- 
dresses himself both our imagination and our ear. both 
respects Fréding master. 

His masterly use the most varied rhythmical nuances 
unsurpassed Swedish poetry. Even his 
careful choice characteristic words. And just careful 
grouping his words that out their euphony may grow 
significance above and beyond that the individual words. And 
yet, Fréding has more than any other poet that know attained 


is 


the tone and cadence the spoken word. does not permit 
himself the least digression from the conversational sequence 
words and groups words. This naturalness, unconstraint, and 
intensification are the result innumerable alterations, some- 
times very extensive, sometimes consisting only word 
two. 

Notice how his poem the sub- 
jectivization and generalization intensify the impression. one 
the early manuscripts the poem has the title 
The first line: slusken han vandrar med paken hand” 
has been changed to: att jag vandrar med paken 
hand.” 

The following recasting the last two stanzas makes the 
impression much more heart-rending; the original reads: 

fristad att finna, 
vila fran villande stig 
och grannar och 
gott, men icke fér mig. 
The final version has become: 
Jag drémmen: gird och kvinna, 
att koka och spinna 
gott varmt fattig fan, 
och dir usling kan ligga 
och slippa att tigga 
vart mal, som annars van. 
The original the last stanza reads: 
Och ont sticka blickarnas pilar lunden 
och argt hunden 
dir slusken star, 
sneglar han inat och 
och ser utat 
och sinker sitt huvud och gar. 
This has been changed to: 
Och ont sticker blickarnas lunden, 
och argt hunden 
grinden, trétt jag star, 
jag mig langsamt mot dirute, 
jag mig att jag sute 
hikte och nappade 
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Here Fréding has—as throughout the poem—substituted 
more suitable, the singular form the verb (sticker) for the 
plural. 

the poem entitled valet och Difficult 
where the girl decides after long struggle marry 
the old widower spite his stinginess and his many children, 
the last two lines read originally: 


Ja, jag tror att jag tar’n; ja, jag tror att jag tar’n 
han hade femton barn. 


The final edition has: 

Ja, jag tror att jag tar’n; ja, jag tror att jag tar’n 

han hade aderton barn. 
The fullness sound and the increased grimness outlook con- 
tribute toward greater effect. 

Many are the stanzas which Fréding has composed that 
give one, does allen Gipfeln ist Ruh,” sense perfect 
esthetic satisfaction. One can read them—aloud, course— 
again and again with constantly growing satisfaction; should 
like use the Swedish expression 
has repeatedly expressed his admiration for Goethe and 
acknowledged his debt him. writes letter the early 
90’s: 

Now know lyric poetry which esteem more highly than Goethe’s, 
which nature, passion, naiveté, art, nobility, and profoundness mind are 


united. know nothing more gripping and the same time more comforting 
than Faust. 


These qualities their poetry has common and, addition, 
certain luminous transparency that rarely found elsewhere. 

shall give few examples what has been said above. 
The following stanza from ville, jag would that 
were Native India regard almost unsurpassable 
vocal and rhythmic beauty and emotional suggestiveness, 
the chief qualities all great lyric poetry: 


Hon talade tyst som ett skymningens sus 

Karmas kamp och Akasas ljus 

och slocknandets Nirvanas hus 

vid varandets virld. 


¢ 


The best English rendering that have found follows: 


Then soft the whisper twilight she’d tell 
the pilgrimage the soul, 

Karma’s fight with the fiends hell, 

And how the end the dead rest well 

Nirvana, the strange far goal. 


The translator seems have the right conception what 
verse translation should be: readable compromise, which 
something that not essential the author’s meaning may 
omitted modified, or, perhaps, replaced something else 
which not inconsistent with the author’s idea. his own 
translations, which are excellent, said: 

think how the poet would have expressed himself Swedish, and seems 
that would not always have chosen the same words and phrases that 


one finds the foreign language. The sound the words often has decisive 
significance for poet. 


The last statement characteristic Fréding. 

Burns’ Farewell” with the original. The first 
stanzas the original read: 


Farewell, dungeons dark and strong, 
the wretch’s destinie! 

Macpherson’s time will not long 

yonder gallows-tree. 


Sae rantingly, sae wantonly, 

sae dauntingly gaed he; 

play’d spring and danc’d round, 
below the gallows-tree. 


Fréding’s translation is: 


min cell, frid, 

var mig och trang 

—ej lang skall bli Macpherson’s tid 
inunder galgens stang. 


stolt och och utan 
trotsig var hans gang. 

Han och tog dans ett sprang 
allt under galgens stang. 


very important requisite verse translation that 
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should possess much possible the suggestiveness, natu- 
ralness, grace, beauty, and felicitousness expression the 
original. literal, faithful verse translation—especially the 

couple stanzas from ‘‘Déden” follow, 
which the words and the rhythm are sensitively blended 
create atmosphere hope, uncertainty, and despair: 

Svaga som skvalpande 
susande rytm mitt 


smekande doft, som 
smekande doft kinde jag. 


Var detta ett sista vinligt och milt 

eller var det riddande okind strand jag 
nalkas vagslag och doft min drunknande 

This association the sea with death common occur- 
rence Fréding’s poetry. The sea plays important part 
Swedish poetry, but not for its own sake, generally symbol. 
typifies life, which inconstant, changeable, painful, and 
from the Christian point view but transition something 
better, the eternal joy and peace the true life. This con- 
ception life sea has become general that are aston- 
ished find the opposite conception Fréding. him the 
sea image death, and life the shore that leaves 
the moment death. has been observed that Stagnelius 
his poem has expressed the same conception: 

Se! ila 

vid dédsiingelns bud, 
till gyllne vila 

Gud. 

Se! floderna hasta 
med skummande fart. 


havet snart 
sig kasta. 


okind strand jag Fréding seems conscious that 
the crash the waves can come from two directions, either 
from the shore which has left from the one which 
possibly may saved. 
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Notice how words, rhythm, and rhyme unite the follow- 
ing stanza produce atmosphere intangible, ineffable 
beauty, which, strain music, seems hold life itself 
distilled and quivering (taken from) ‘‘Det borde varit 
att smycka ditt upon Thy Forehead should 
the Stars have been 


Ditt huvud lutat som fér vinden, 
och blek var kinden 

som blekaste blomst, som skogsmon 
mot linder, som lago 

fér och skumt blick som var. 


Translation: 


Thy forehead thou heldest low, like the reed wind-shaken, 
Life’s hues had forsaken 

Thy cheeks more pale than the wood’s pale flowers; 

But dark skies twilight was thine eye’s dull burning, 
For far lands yearning, 

Too dim their remoteness for eyes like ours. 


The following stanza this poem metrically identical, but 
the sweetness gone, there atmosphere cruel savagery; 
this attained vocalic changes, roughening the con- 
sonantal combinations, and slight changes quantity caus- 
ing acceleration speed: 


och férnedring din rygg skall 

som slav och som skéka 

gang din och vekhets skull. 

det som drémmer vackrast och det, som blickar mildast, 
brutalast och vildast 

skall brytas mot jord och besudlas med mull. 


Translators have frequently said that the rhyming words 
poem are often the least important words and may selected 
for omission. This current canon verse translation cannot 
applied Fréding’s poetry. His rhyming words are, rule, 
the most important words the poem, and their great fitness, 
beauty, melodiousness, and expressiveness contribute much 
the beauty and suggestiveness his poetry the rhyth- 
mic wealth and flexibility. Fréding loved not only rhythm but 
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also rhyme, and has enriched Swedish poetry with wealth 
new, original rhymes. perhaps the insinuating fitness 
the Fréding rhyme that has made his poetry popular among 
the common people Sweden. gives them musically great 
pleasure, and sharpens the vision vivid image. According 
Chesterton ignorant like rich carvings and melodious 
and often ingenious rhymes, the learned like blank walls and 
blank verse.” Our ultra-modern poets should not con- 
temptuous rhyme and the time-honored poetical artifices and 
traditions poetical workmanship, such metrical subtleties, 
alliteration, euphony, cacophony, assonance, and dissonance, 
the use which Fréding was master. Our ultra-modern 
poets and other modern artists should remember, Chesterton 
has said, that their work loses its link with all these com- 
mon people that are easily pleased, loses all its power give 
Vox populi, vox Dei. Fortunately for Swedish poetry 
Fréding was old-fashioned enough, far can remember, 
not have written any poem entirely blank verse. 

Much has been said about the influence Burns upon the 
poetry Fréding; was, have indicated, wondertul 
translator Burns’ poetry; formally there are certain similari- 
ties, but these were apparent before Fréding had become in- 
terested Burns. This influence has not extended the deeper 
domains Fréding’s emotional life his creative imagina- 
tion his choice and treatment subjects; these respects 
Fréding’s poetry much deeper and richer than that Burns. 
His folk poetry may, however, compared with 
Burns’ poetry; but this does not necessarily prove any direct 
influence. versificatory art much more highly de- 
veloped than that Burns. There may qualities Fréding’s 
poetry that remind Burns; but the poetry Fréding pos- 
sesses the qualities other great poets. shall quote from 
Charles Wharton Stork’s his volume Fréding 
translations: 

unites the qualities already mentioned with remarkable breadth 
appeal, intellectual vigor, and compactness style that makes every phrase 
significant. his pictures peasant life reminds one Burns, some 
whose songs translated, but his ironic humor more like that Heine. The 


visionary gift appears poems almost Shelleyan ideal beauty, and his power 
dramatic narrative has virility which makes the work Kipling seem jour- 


nalistic. Above all every line his complete originality, his 
absolute truth nature and his own emotions. 

might add: find Fréding’s poetry the universality 
and luminous transparency Goethe, the feeling guilt and 
the melancholy Byron—the former without the Byronic 
defiance, the latter with un-Byronic gentleness 
also detect traces Swinburne, Rosetti, and many other 
poets. find, however, very little the ironic humor Heine; 
Fréding’s humor humor sweetened human understand- 
ing, sympathy, and compassion. 

But wish repeat and emphasize part Stork’s state- 
ment: “Above all every line are impressed his complete 
originality, his absolute truth nature and his own 
All these similarities only serve demonstrate Fréding’s great- 
ness. may poetry apply Tegnér’s conception 
poetry: 

All poesi lyrisk—ingalunda 
fran alla 

stated above, the landscape only secondary matter 
Fréding, although sometimes becomes symbol and 
contrast the human element; and yet Swedish poet has 
well Fréding caught the very soul the Swedish land- 
scape, and this few words; never dissipates the effect 
meticulous attention unimportant details, which may im- 
part the greatest possible likeness outer sense but fail 
infuse inner life and even tend stifle this inner life. 

The following stanza the many brief descrip- 
tions nature that abound poetry: 

Det skimmer molnen och glitter 


och omkring star den skogen 
bakom gungande gris. 


And these marvelous lines: 


Over bygden tindrande natten, 
det lag glimtande sken skvalpande vatten 

den lévskogsbekransade 

det kom doft ifran blommande vallar 
och fran kottar granar och tallar, 

som beskuggade kullarnas 
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This something that has been seen and felt; but more 
than that; picture natural beauty that has been in- 
vested with something universal, imperishable, something 
eternal. There not unusual so-called poetical word the 
lines quoted above, and yet they seem endowed with 
entirely new beauty and significance. This is, great extent, 
due the position the words the line and their exquisite 
agreement with the rhythm. dominant this rhythmical per- 
fection that only composer great genius can through his 
music hope deepen and enrich the musical effect inherent 
the poetry Fréding. And yet was regarded himself 
and his contemporaries entirely unmusical the ordinarily 
accepted sense the term. 

Critics have remarked upon the universality Fréding’s 
description genius. His description the landscape equally 
convincing, matter where may situated: 
the tropical Orient, primeval world. What could 
more convincing and comprehensive than his description 
India “‘Jag ville, jag 

Jag ville, jag vore Indialand 
och India vore sig sjilv 
med till grus och rubiner till sand 


och slott, som vinken Akbars hand 
drémts fram vid helig 


Jag ville mitt hus var bambuns 
dir svalkades sval 

palmer, som skuggade 

och dschungeln sin vilda kér 
jakter och strider och parningsval. 


flicka med som 

och silke héfter och 

satt lutad skuggan palmernas 
—jag lade mitt huvud mot finvuxet 
och lyddes til viskerskans 


His picture primeval Germanic world his poem 
morgondrém” Morning convincing all its 
enchanting majesty: 


Jag sov och jag drémde 
Ariens land, 
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solguden témde 

med givmild hand 

som sedan vulkaniskt vart och springd, 
sitt liv, sina 


Jag drémde aplar hag 

kring urskogens vildiga vattendrag, 

kérsbirsdungar och vinbirssnar 

kring floden, som enslig gar, 

vete, som jorden stiger 

humle, som och slingrar sig fram 
skogens tystnad fran stam till stam. 


Och sig breda 

kring fall, 

dar herdarna leda 

sin hjord vall, 

vid lidren med byttor till mjélk och smér 


What the reason for this illusory quality his descrip- 
tions? the sureness with which finds the right word for 
each outer perception, sureness which its turn releases from 
within sympathetic, receptive mood? Besides, his use com- 
mon, simple words and his avoidance worn-out literary terms 
and phrases give his descriptions glorious freshness that 
convinces. 

But Fréding’s art concerned chiefly with man, generically 
and individually. His psychological analysis based almost en- 
tirely psychological intuition; with the same simple con- 
vincing ease gives single individual that which 
typical whole group whole people, reveals the in- 
nermost recesses single human soul; the creaking the psy- 
chological machinery never heard his poetry. 

What can more Swedish than his charming picture the 
soldier Stolt and his family, friends his childhood and early 
youth: 


Mig tycks han star vid stam 
som fordom rak och allvarsam, 
hans pojke leker damm, 
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liten pys kolt. 

Hans dotter leker tyst tittut 

och blond vid stugans knut, 

hans hustru niger stugans 

beskedlig och blid som férr. 

Och blommor, som blomma som flytt, 
blomma fénstret nytt. 


the poem entitled Malms hustrur” Wives 
Hunter have sample the magic simplicity 
with which lays bare human soul. Hunter Malm, dweller 
the wilderness, who welcome everywhere account his 
gayety and crazy stories, appears late evening farmer’s 
house. The people gather about him hear his stories. But 
seems unusually cross, curt, and taciturn. When the farmer’s 
wife asks him what has become the girl that was with him 
the last time was there, order avoid answering, begins 
boast about all the women wives that has had. But 
when the request renewed, begins tell them about Eli- 
lita, his last little wife: 

jag sade Malmen, 
och hans uppsyn blev annan, 
och han stirrade elden 
och blev stel och blek med ett, 


och han tog sig pannan 
som syn han sett. 


tells the story Eli-lita, how she has loved him and toiled 
and sacrificed for him and how she finally sank down dead the 
forest path: 


Allt hon fér mig, allting 

gott och och hon gav mig 
sade aldrig ont emot mig, 

och mera hard, jag var, 

desto mera hon mig, 

det var Elis svar. 


Och blodet frusat linge 
och det se’n begynte stillna, 
var hon vit som kalk synen, 
hon blod var réd, 
jag ville tala till’na, 

var hon redan déd. 
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Jag har roten 

det bara mull och mossa, 
ris och barr Elis grav 

men jag skar ett kors barken 
och namnbokstav. 


Suddenly notices how has cast aside the mask cynic 
and clown which usually wears, perhaps self-defence, 
Fréding himself used do, and hurries assure his audience 
with pathetic resumption his cynical tone: 

och att flicka 

gar och lungsot sig, 

det bara 


giv mig starkt att dricka, 
och tack! 


must not reveal our remorse and self-reproach others; 
they will not understand us. 

Hunter Malm and Eli-lita—they are Floris and Blancheflor, 
Tristan and Isolde, Romeo and Juliet, Peer Gynt and Solveig, 
Johannes and Victoria Swedish literature. They are more than 
that: they are himself and his poetry. Will the spirit 
his poetry forgive him, did Eli-lita, for its not becoming what 
might have become? 

Much has been said about feeling 
guilt”) the poetry Fréding. Many his poems have been 
indicated presenting evidence this feeling; among others 
“Det borde varit att smycka ditt Malms 
hustrur,” etc. has been assumed that 
the origin this feeling remorse sought some real 
imagined wrong that Fréding had committed against some 
innocent human being. This explanation can entirely dis- 
missed. The girls “Det borde varit stjirnor...” and 
“Sav, who, because their gentleness, sweet- 
ness, and innocence, are brought humiliation, suffering, 
and even death the indifference and cruelty life and people, 
are symbol Fréding’s own poetry. His remorse and dread 
spring from realization that his poetry but imperfect 
fragment what might have been his life had been differ- 
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ent, and perhaps also from fear the disintegration his 
own soul, which was always conscious. Perhaps what may 
seem like feeling guilt echo his plea for the many 
who suffer but cannot plead for themselves: 


harm vill till vapen jag smida, 
dock skall sorgen 
tigas ihjal, att tiga 

Stoltare det att stiga 

mitt ibland vimlet torgen 
fram med all sorg, som jag 
tolk tysta, som lida, 

lida och tiga blott. 
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FOURTEENTH-CENTURY RUNIC INSCRIPTION 
FROM MARTHA’S VINEYARD 


HOLAND 
Ephraim, Wisconsin 


legal parlance murder not murder unless the corpus 

delicti produced; but runic inscription may well dis- 
cussed possible historical document even though the orig- 
inal inscription missing. From the island Martha’s Vine- 
yard, south Cape Cod, comes report runic inscription, 
perhaps only temporarily lost, which may throw new light 
pre-Columbian American history. 

October 1946, the writer received letter from Mr. 
short inscription runic letters. had received from Mr. 
Godfrey Priester the summer 1946 when was guest 
the home the latter. Mr. Priester has summer home and 
large tract woodland near North Tisbury Martha’s Vine- 
yard. 

Upon inquiry concerning the history this inscription copy, 
Mr. Priester stated that 1922 his hired man, John (surname 
unknown), had brought him small piece wrapping paper 
which had copied inscription which had found 
small boulder, while working Mr. Priester’s woods. This hired 
man was Slavic immigrant from the province Ruthenia, 
north Romania. Mr. Priester added: 

had the best intention into the matter more thoroughly. But was 
that time very busy remodeling house, and put off and finally forgot all 
about until came across the copy man had made. began scout the 
fields and woods, have not been able locate the rock boulder with the 
signs. first thought they were Indian signs which there are many this 


island. was informed that the boulder was small one, least that pro- 
truded only slightly above ground. 


During Mr. Thoreson’s visit the conversation appears 
have turned the history the island, and Mr. Priester recalled 
the inscription, which had received copy twenty-four 


His address East Palisade Ave. Assistant Export Manager 
The Hudson Motor Car Co. Detroit, Mich. 


HOLAND 


years earlier. spent several days looking for the copy and 
finally discovered among some old papers the attic. Upon 
examining it, Mr. Thoreson said believed was the copy 
runic inscription such had seen Denmark. This revived 
Mr. Priester’s interest, and the two men set out five o’clock 
the next morning find the stone. However, Mr. Priester was 
not very familiar with his hilly woodland, and they lost their 
way and wandered about for five hours without avail. 

have not met Mr. Priester, but have exchanged many 

letters. Mrs. Thoreson, who knows Mr. Priester very 
well, describes him follows letter July 1947: 
Mr. Priester very reserved and does not like any kind publicity. For the past 
years and the late Mrs. Priester did nothing but travel all over the world, 
attending one concert after another. Since Mrs. Priester passed away three years 
ago has lived alone Martha’s Vineyard for four months the year and 
eight months Florida. about the only one that can get him out his hid- 
ing place. about years age, Harvard man, and very interesting 
one can get him talk. His house like museum full marvelous antiques 
and old tapestry which has collected all over the world. can think 
man who would less disposed perpetrate hoax. 


Mr. Henry Hough, the editor the island’s newspaper’ 

who also knows Mr. Priester well, writes follows letter 
June 24, 1947: 
very certain that the inscription was found way back the 1900’s, long 
before the fuss over the Noman’s Land rock and long before your book would 
have been available. think quite likely that the hired man may have made 
imperfect copy the inscription, but inconceivable that should have 
fabricated that would have perpetrated hoax. sure that Mr. 
Priester would not have been involved any hoax. 


The inscription, according the copy made Mr. Priester, 
contains the following signs: 


there are only five letters, probable that name rep- 
resented, but transliteration gives the following jumble: 


The first rune represents the digraph and was the only rune adopted 
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INSCRIPTION FROM MARTHA’S VINEYARD 


This meaningless combination, the numeral particular 
being manifest error. But the inscription was somewhat 
obliterated long weathering, likely that common laborer 
from Ruthenia, who knew nothing about runic writing, would 
make some mistakes copying. 

However, possible correct the copy. the vertical 
line the second rune continued upward slightly, the numeral 
changed the letter and dot placed between the 
branches the last rune, the becomes This gives the 


THOLIV 


This phonetically almost the same Tollef, modern name 
common Norway but rarely used Sweden Denmark. 

This emendation, made with minimum change, appears 
the only possible one. special interest the runic the 
last letter the inscription. far known, the only existing 
inscription containing this form the the Kensington in- 
scription, where occurs ten The history runic writing 
shows that most its letters were subject considerable vari- 
ation form different districts and many innovations 
successive periods. This understandable, since there was 
printed standard serve model. However, the tenth 
century, when runic writing attained very great vogue, such 
standard was almost achieved, appears from the examples 
number expert runemasters. But the following cen- 
turies, when the Latin alphabet gained ascendency, some the 
forms were supplanted new forms, seen the volumi- 
nous Codex Runicus southern Sweden about the year 1275. 
this book the u-v 


into the Latin script the Scandinavian countries. lingered until about 
the middle the fifteenth century. 

For discussion this runic letter, see Holand, The Kensington 
Stone (Ephraim, Wis., 1932), 111. Also discussed Holand, Westward From 
Vinland (New York, 1940), pp. 163-164. 

verso for numerous examples. This part the law book, which 
gives list kings, supposed date from 1319, 


The form the Kensington Stone seems reflect faulty 
recollect the form the Codex Runicus. 

The presence this form the runic the inscription 
from Martha’s Vineyard therefore highly significant. book 
the Kensington Stone, where this rune first mentioned, did 
not come out until 1932, ten years after Mr. Priester was 
given the runic letters the piece wrapping paper. The fact 
that the person who made this inscription could not have bor- 
rowed the 


from modern writings points toward the conclusion that the in- 
scription dates from the fourteenth century, when this form 
was use. 

The name the inscription—Tholiv—presents different 
problem. stated above, the name practically the same 
pronunciation the modern Tollef. Was the form Tholiv use 
long ago the fourteenth century? 

judge the Icelandic sagas, the answer no, because 
them the name regularly But these sagas were 
mostly written (or copied) Iceland before the middle the 
fourteenth century, they not accurately reflect the usage 
Norway after the middle this century. the nineteen vol- 
umes Diplomatarium Norwegicum have many letters from 
the fourteenth century which show that while the form Thorleif 
was general the beginning the fourteenth century, the form 
Tholleif Thollev was most often used the latter part the 
century. The following forms are all found letters the year 


stated, which the original scripts are preserved and printed 
Diplomatarium Norwegicum (hereinafter referred N.): 


Vol. number 200, year 1333, porleifr 
230, 1359, pollef 
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379, 1364, polleif 

394, 1367, polleifuer 
180, 1385, pollefui 

82, 1391, polleefwer 
219, 1393, polleiuar 


een 
Or Nb 


— 


will noted that all these spellings, except the first, 
find the same short and the disappearance the the 
first syllable Tholiv. some instances the diphthong 
the second syllable has also been superseded the vowel 

come now the the ending -r. This, its 
equivalent, masculine names the a-declension, was 
(with few exceptions) the mark the nominative case and 
Icelandic was regularly retained proper names, but was 
gradually lost Norwegian. the accusative case had 
ending, the baptismal name was Thorleif (Tollef, Tholiv, etc.). 
Since there verb connected with the name Tholiv the 
inscription, may assume this form represent the baptismal 
name. 

Even the inscription contained verb, that the name 
would definitely the nominative case, not likely that 
the name would show any inflectional ending, because the 
latter half the fourteenth century inflectional endings were 
disappearing The writing letters for the il- 
literate was that time ecclesiastical profession, and 


certain number Notarii were appointed each bish- 

There much evidence showing that the diphthong proper names was 
replaced much earlier than commonly supposed. the Kingiktorsuak 
inscription 1333 find Endride instead Eindride. Ellef and Evind are 
frequently found instead Eilif and Eivind. All through the fourteenth century 
find the noble name spelled Erik. See N., Vol. nos. 213, 214, 
215, 268, 296, 355, 446, 452, 467, 485, 501, etc. 

Speaking linguistic changes the fourteenth century, Professor Munch 
says: were the first go.” Munch, Vol. 
pp. 596-597. 
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opric the writing for the common people.’ These clerks 
strove, Dr. Amund Larsen says, write they had 
been taught and not the language was and their 
language and grammar reflected the Diplomatarium there- 
fore represent stereotyped survival the usage the pre- 
ceding generation. 

But the fourteenth century there was such rapid per- 
mutation the Norwegian language that even some these 
reactionary clerks were compelled follow suite and use 
terms shorn their time-honored letter 1380 
shows that this time the decline inflections certain parts 
Norway had gone far that even the scribe who penned 
had succumbed this practice. Twelve persons are mentioned 
name, all the nominative case, but not one these names 
has the nominative This omission inflectional end- 
ings became frequent toward the end the century." 

The internal evidence concerning this inscription indicates 
that dates, purports date, from the fourteenth century. 
cannot earlier date because the spelling the 
name; nor likely later date for the reason that 
runic writing came end that century, with the exception 
few late mongrel examples. The fact that the form without 
ending agrees perfectly with fourteen century usage strong 
argument favor its authenticity, unless there reason 
believe that some expert Norwegian runic and linguistic 
usage had hand it. 


letter Pope Clemens Bishop Wilhelm (1349) N., 17, 
no. 80. 

Cf. Arkiv for Nordisk Filologi (1897), 244. 

For discussion these changes and their causes, see Munch, 
Vol. pp. 363-364, 596-597; Falk and Torp, Dansk-Norskens 
Syntax (1900), pp. xii, xiii; Amund Larsen, Arkiv Nordisk Filologi (1897), 
244; Arkiv fir Nordisk Filologi (1918), pp. 105-137. 

N., no. 464. 

short letter the year 1397 (D. N., Vol. no. 352) contains the fol- 
lowing omissions inflectional endings proper names; (ek) Agmund Hat 
(kenniz), etc.; Ulf Jonsson (hafdo), etc.; Haluard (witnado), etc. For other in- 
stances see Vol. no. 322, dated 1386; N., Vol. 16, no. 42, dated 1388; 
Vol. 16, no. 47, dated 1394. These letters are all printed from the original 
diplomas. 


Runic INSCRIPTION FROM VINEYARD 


This possibility fades, however, when consider the ex- 
ternal evidence. Only two men had anything with the 
discovery the stone and with the preservation its message. 
One was the Ruthenian laborer who found the stone and copied 
the marks it. scarcely conceivable that this rustic 
mastered the mutations medieval Norse linguistics solved 
the mystery the unstable runes. The other Mr. Priester, 
who received the copy twenty-six years ago. There nothing 
show that expert this difficult subject, but even 
were, there consensus opinion those who know 
him that temperamentally disqualified for such misrepre- 
sentation. aristocratic recluse with passion for music, 
fastidious his mode life and much averse publicity, 
would scarcely attempt fake inscription which would gain 
him nothing but possible ridicule. 

This inscription calls mind the Kensington inscription, 
bearing the date 1362, which memorial the royal ex- 
pedition equipped and dispatched 1355, under command 
Sir Paul Knutson, King Magnus Erikson for the purpose 
re-establishing Christianity western Greenland. Although 
this inscription was found western Minnesota, clearly in- 
timates that the headquarters the party were somewhere 
southern New England.” have elsewhere presented evidence 
tending show that the Newport Tower Newport, I., was 
part these this was more less per- 
manent base for the expedition while subdivisions were 
searching for the lost apostates Greenland, ordered the 
royal mandate the commander," reasonably sure that 
the members had abundant opportunity become familiar 
with the vicinity, including Martha’s Vineyard, which only 
thirty miles from the tower Newport. 

have the following agreements between the Kensington 
inscription and the inscription from Martha’s Vineyard. Both 


The first sentence reads translation: Goths and Norwegians 
journey discovery from Vinland through the western regions.” Most scholars 
are now agreed that Vinland was the southern shore New England. See 
Location Vinland” Holand, America: 1355-1364, pp. 213-219. 

pp. 8-134. 

pp. 12-13. 
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are Scandinavian origin and both belong the second half 
the fourteenth century. They are both written runic charac- 
ters, and the Tholiv represents special runic form 
occurring elsewhere only the Kensington Stone. Finally, the 
inscription Martha’s Vineyard was found only thirty miles 
from Newport, where were located the headquarters alluded 
the Kensington inscription. The conclusion therefore seems 
justified that Tholiv was member the royal expedition 
1355-1364. 

Martha’s Vineyard consists principally flat, sandy plain, 
formerly covered with timber, but now largely unproductive. 
But along Vineyard Sound the northwest side the island 
large tract hilly land, huge moraine about ten miles long 
and two miles wide. Here the soil better, but the surface 
broken many steep hills more than two hundred feet high. 
creek, known Mill Brook, drains large part this hilly 
wooded land. has its principal source about two miles south- 
west North Tisbury and flows through three small ponds, 
Webb’s Pond, Crocker Pond, and Priester Pond, and then turns 
south and empties into Tisbury Great Pond, large inlet 
the south side the island. Mr. Priester’s land bounded 
the north these three ponds, and the inscribed stone sup- 
posed lie somewhere the high wooded ridge the south 
and east them. 

April 1947, Mr. Frederick Brooklyn and 
spent two days the island for the purpose making pre- 
liminary search for the stone. (Mr. Priester was Florida.) 
covered considerable ground the first day. The second day 
rained, and further search had postponed. one his 
letters Mr. Priester mentions the possibility that the stone may 
have been carried away for use building stone fences lake 
shore embankments, and found much evidence the re- 
moval stones. But this stone was deeply imbedded 
the soil protrude only slightly above ground, more 
likely that now covered with moss decayed vegetation. 


Author Amerigo Vespucci, Pilot Major, Columbia University Press, 
1944. 
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April 1948, Mr. Pohl and repeated our search for the stone, 
but with better results. 

This incomplete report written for the purpose preserv- 
ing what known about this inscription. also hoped that 
will prompt further search for the stone. 


Addendum: Another New England Inscription 


This opportune time and place call attention 
another New England carved the west out- 
side wall the Newport Tower, about thirteen feet from the 
ground, and consists four runic characters which spell the 
name Inki. not prepared say that these scratches 
represent runes because the inscription has some suspicious 
aspects. One that the supposed runes are not upright, but 
have unusual backward slant, shown the photograph. 
Another that the third character almost twice long 
the other three. Then, too, the inscription not the smooth- 
est part the stone but runs into less even surface where 
there are some small cracks the stone, the presence which 
disturbs the picture. This last objection not itself any 
importance there are scores runic inscriptions whose writers 
have not properly gauged the space and have run into 
obstacles. 

However, there are several things which favor the assump- 
tion that have here runic inscription. difficult see 
how number accidental scratches stone would take the 
form the exact spelling ancient and little known name. 
Moreover, the theory accidental production must rejected 
because the lines are all boldly carved, indicating human agency 
and purpose. Furthermore, the presence the inscription 
the wall this tower, which was built Norsemen almost six 
hundred years ago, some whom were familiar with runes, 
favors the affirmative side. does also the name, Inki 
(the difference spelling immaterial, since both spellings 
occur the old sagas). This name was very rare occurrence 


indebted Mr. Magnus Bjorndal Jersey City, J., for calling 
attention it. have inspected twice from the top ladder. 
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during the last centuries, but the late Middle Ages was 
popular. the twelfth and early thirteenth centuries Norway 
had two kings named Inge, one whom was very popular, 
fact which would result the naming many Inges. there- 
fore possible, and perhaps probable, that some member Sir 
Paul Knutson’s expedition back 1360 some idle moment 
carved his name boulder, and that this, part it, was 
later laid into the wall. But the evidence not entirely conclu- 
sive, and decision must therefore deferred. 
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NOTE THE STRINDBERG CENTENNIAL 


ANDREW HILEN 
University Uppsala 


centennials distinguished American men letters 
have always been allowed pass, far know, with 

noticeable fanfare the part the general public and, in- 
deed, with restrained enthusiasm the academic world. 
sometimes our literary heroes around their 
one-hundredth birthdays, the case Melville, and some- 
times rebury them with sprays scholarly animadversions, 
the case Longfellow. But usually, the matter com- 
memorations, are inclined forget our authors and remem- 
ber our politicians and soldiers. Not the Swedes. one might 
expect from their traditional respect for anniversaries, they have 
not allowed August Strindberg’s centennial slip without 
adequate ceremony. And indulging their pride perhaps 
their greatest author they have re-emphasized his genius and 
stimulated, for the moment least, new interest his work. 
Strindberg’s centennial occurred January this 
year, but his Mephistophelian face began look out the 
Swedes from book covers and newspaper cuts several weeks 
before that date. Bookstores competed with one another 
throughout the month attractive displays new and old 
editions his works; proud owners exhibited their private col- 
lections Strindberg the government got out com- 
memorative stamp; and hardly day went without some 
notice the author Dagens Nyheter, Dagbladet, 
Géteborgs Handels- och Nordiska Museet re- 
ported increasing number visitors Strindberg’s Jugend- 
style study, moved some time ago from his last residence 
Drottninggatan 85. New Strindberg letters began dis- 
covered attic trunks, and new anecdotes added colorful foot- 
notes the Strindberg legend. The anecdotes, the letters, the 
quiet and impressive study, the newspaper and magazine arti- 
cles, and above all, the fierce, enigmatic, and ubiquitous portrait 
the man impressed everyone, even the casual reader liter- 
ature, with the truth Strindberg’s own remark: 
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historia—den inte vacker, men den intressant.” 

Swedish scholars, course, have celebrated the centennial 
with energy that has produced impressive number 
critical and biographical studies. Martin well-known 
August Strindberg has come out second and revised edition 
and, judging from the general comment, has apparently re- 
tained its authority. Three other volumes interpret and add 
facts the Strindberg biography: Torsten Eklund’s 
kvinnans son, Knut Lundmark’s Strindberg. 
and Walter Berendsohn’s Strindbergs sista 
Gunnar Ollén has written interesting and usable, 
not particularly scholarly, handbook Strindberg’s dramas, 
entitled Strindbergs dramatik. handbok. And the first volume 
indispensable source book has appeared 
Strindbergs brev edited Torsten Eklund. One 
the most interesting the new books Torsten Svedfelt’s 
Strindbergs collection sketches and photographs 
presenting the Strindberg face varying moods seriousness, 
pugnacity, madness, and meditation. When the bibliography 
for compiled, one will impressed, think, with 
both the number and quality books and articles which have 
been and are being written the Swedes, this year and last 
year, honor their gifted countryman. The centennial will 
also serve, incidentally, stimulus creative writers. The 
Albert Bonniers Company has announced 
25,000 crowns for the best Swedish novel submitted before the 
15th May new experienced author. The winning 
novel will published the fall. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature the Strindberg cele- 
bration has been the revival many his best-known plays 
Stockholm, Gothenburg, Hilsingborg, and, indeed, theaters 
throughout the land. The Swedish Royal Theater justly proud 
its reputation for originality, craftsmanship, and excellent 
acting, and during the first months 1949 has enhanced this 
reputation adopting varied and intelligent Strindberg 
repertoire. early March the list plays had grown im- 
pressive: Julie, Den starkare, Brott och brott, Didsdansen, 
Stora landsvigen, Lycko-Pers resa. Most these dramas 
well several others have been given the radio. One 
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the most gratifying things about the Strindberg performances 
has been their success the box-office: they have not yet 
threatened any performance records, they have least com- 
peted satisfactorily with the new Stockholm revues, with Noel 
Coward’s stunden, and with Swedish production 
Annie Get Your Gun. 

Although one can look forward throughout the rest the 
year new features the Strindberg revival, the climax the 
centennial was reached January when, the Town 
Hall Stockholm, royalty gathered with the intellectual and 
artistic elite celebrate with song and anecdote and, course, 
with food and the memory Sweden’s literary 
volcano. fanns inte reported Dagens 
Nyheter the next day, “‘som inte respektive spelat Strindberg, 
deklamerat Strindberg, forskat Strindberg, skulpterat Strind- 
berg, Strindberg, Strindberg, varit arg Strind- 
berg eller stérsta Strindberg.” shall not ven- 
ture guess whether Strindberg’s restless ghost was pleased 
with the music, the recitations, and the speeches his honor, 
but could hardly have remained unimpressed with the pride 
his authorship, which established the mood the 
evening. And similar gatherings other Swedish cities were 
less colorful, they nonetheless reflected equal pride this 
genius Swedish literature. 

has become cliché say that have much learn 
from the Swedes, but will bear repetition, think, this in- 
stance. The celebration Strindberg’s centennial has stimu- 
lated scholarship, encouraged art, and directed the attention 
all Sweden man who certainly worthy respect 
some the heroes the country who were merely soldiers 
statesmen. shall have, afraid, such distinguished 
centennial celebrate America for the next several years. 
But four years can honor Emerson’s 150th anniversary, 
ten years Poe’s and twenty years Lowell’s, Melville’s, and 
Whitman’s. These occasions will give the opportunity, which 
hope shall take, bringing the notice the general 
American public the fact that our men letters have often 
contributed much the national heritage have many 
our textbook heroes. 


SOME OLD NORSE PHONOLOGICAL 
PROBLEMS 


ALBERT MOREY STURTEVANT 
University Kansas 


The Gemination the Adverb ‘Away.’ 
his Aisl. (§281) Noreen cites several examples 
consonantal gemination after short accented vowel. Since the 
gemination irregular and sporadic, most likely that con- 
ditions stress were not always the only factors involved 
the gemination. One example gemination, regarding which 
there marked difference opinion, the adverbial form 
brutt ‘away.’ Both these forms are derived from the sub- 
stantive ‘way, road,’ which could also used adverbially. 
The original forms with single are regularly pre- 
served OSwed., and the form occurs alongside 
the form brott with geminated 

The problem under consideration how are explain 
the discrepancy between the short radical vowels o:u brott: 
over against the gemination the The short vowels 
can explained only the weakening the original long 
vowel (diphthong) braut, due unstressed position, 
whereas the gemination must the result stress, not 
due some analogical influence. For braut>brot compare 
auk> ok, (val)-*rauf (OE unstressed position. 
But consonant lengthening not favored lack stress; 
the contrary, lack stress often results the simplification 
geminated consonants (cf. medan: Goth. [ey]- 
vet, etc.). Heusler evidently had this fact mind when ex- 
plained the form brott the result stress. says 
§120, Anm.): ‘weg,’ das immer 
Satzton hat, ist wohl durch den iiberstark geschnittenen Sil- 
benton aus braut entstanden (vgl. hd. Wég). Auch die 
Form kann nicht Schwachtonentwicklung 
While Heusler has here satisfactorily explained the gem- 
ination, has failed explain the short radical vowel, which 
could not the result stress. Therefore his explanation still 
leaves the discrepancy question unsolved. 
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The only way out this dilemma assume both 
stressed and unstressed form, braut representing the orig- 
inally stressed form and (with single the originally 
stressed form. Since braut represents the substantive form, 
possible that the strictly adverbial form was also used 
place stressed position. This substitution resulted 
two forms for stressed position, viz., the original form braut and 
the secondary, substituted form brot. The tendency was evidently 
level out the substantive form favor the strictly adver- 
bial forms, since the substantive form braut adverbial 
function was means used often the adverbial forms. 
This explanation obviates the discrepancy between the short 
radical vowel due lack stress, and the gemination 
due stress, that the gemination originally occurred 
the form only when was substituted for braut stressed 
position. This substitution resulted doublet forms, viz., brot 
(with single unstressed position and with geminated 
stressed position. The form (<*braut-u) then fol- 
lowed the example brot adding both positions 

II. The Genitive and Dative Forms hennar:henne the Pro- 
noun ‘She.’ The forms hennar:henne represent the only 
the adjectival-pronominal declension (cf. 
>*hénnar>hennar, *hénne> henne). 
the adjectival declension the i-umlaut was leveled out 
the paradigm favor the original radical vowel (cf. spakrar: 
spakre instead *spekrar:*spekre). That this leveling did not 
likewise occur the paradigm the feminine pronoun may 
possibly due the influence the gen. and dat. sing. forms 
ennar:enne the deictic pronominal ‘that one.’ the 
historic era the adjective was not used pronominally, but 
may assume that the prehistoric era, the time when the 
occurred the forms ennar:enne were 
likewise used pronominally, and the corresponding deictic 
forms the personal pronoun (i.e., ‘of her, 
her,’ ‘of that person, that person [fem.]’). 

III. Stiga, sté<*staih<*staig. According the current view 
the diphthong *ai had already the prehistoric era (through 
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tautosyllabic i-umlaut) become *ei, which after the loss final 
was monophthongized The development *ai before 
secondary final position) therefore does not accord 
with the monophthongization before primary (cf. 
Goth. aih>ON 4). Before secondary the diphthong *ai had 
already become before the time when was monophthong- 
ized, whereas before primary the diphthong *ai remained un- 
altered until the time monophthongization. This discrepancy 
has led Heusler explain the secondary type analogical 
formation. says (op. cit., §86, Anm. 2): Priterita Sing. 
fiir hat man aber, nach usw., *steih einge- 
setzt, und dieses ergab dann Nirgends hat germ. -aih- oder 
-ai- lautgesetzlich aisl. Heusler’s hypothesis, how- 
ever, involves chronological discrepancy that assumes 
historical form beit have influenced prehistorical form *staih. 
the other hand, the current view involves discrepancy 
between the treatment *ai before primary and secondary 
for there reason assume that secondary had any dif- 
ferent effect upon the preceding diphthong *ai from that exerted 
primary viz., simply monophthongization. 

may assume that the shift *ai>ei, which postu- 
lated for *staih>*steih, had already likewise occurred the pre- 
historic period after the time when final was shifted *h, these 
discrepancies can removed. sure, there factual evi- 
dence that *ai had already become the Primitive Norse 
era, but there nothing disprove it. The runic inscriptions 
show only (before but they also show the 
a>e when follows the next fact which 
indicates that the tautosyllabic i-umlaut had likewise 
already occurred the Primitive Norse era. have then two 
chronological periods involved the Primitive Norse era, viz. 
(1) earlier period when *ai stood before primary and re- 
mained unaltered before the time the monophthongization, 
and (2) later period after the time when final was shifted 
secondary and when the diphthong *ai had already been 


Cf. Alexander Grammatik der urnordischen Runeninschriften, 
§20. 
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shifted *ei, regardless the nature the following con- 

This assumption two chronological periods the era 
supports the current view that represents phonetically 
correct form, and the same time explains the discrepancy 
between the treatment *ai before primary and secondary 
which left unexplained those who share the current 
the form *beit already existed the era—Heusler has not 
provided the form with asterisk—alongside *steih, there 
reason resort analogical influence. 

IV. The Loss before leyna<Gothic laugnjan. 
clear that the form the original spirant *g, which 
was preserved Goth. laugnjan, was lost during the prehistoric 
era (i.e., *laugnian>*launian>leyna.). The fact that half- 
consonant followed the stem syllable has led Heusler 
formulate the rule that disappeared before plus 
From Heusler’s statement the rule may infer that 
assumes that did mot disappear before plus vowel. 
assuming that the consonant the end syllable was connected 
with the loss *g, Heusler has overlooked the fact that the verb 
leyna ‘to hold concealment, conceal’ represents secondary, 
causative based upon the substantive ‘conceal- 
ment.’ Therefore, the loss the must accounted for not 
only the verbal form but also the substantive form 
from which the verbal form derived. 
though the substantive form goes back prehistoric 
form with vowel following the the *g, neverthe- 


Cf. Noreen, Aisl. §97, Iversen, §23; 
Bethge Dieter’s Laut- und Formenlehre der Dialekte, §38, All these 
scholars simply mention the fact that *az before secondary became which 
was then contracted after the loss the but they make attempt 
explain the discrepancy between this development and the development 
before primary 

Heusler, op. cit., §174: ist 3(g): Vor got. 
laugnjan ‘leugnen’ leyna 

Hirt (Handbuch des Urgerm., Vol. §79, explains gin leyna 
conditions, but this hypothesis hardly tenable view the 
retention this both Gothic and (cf. OHG 
liegnian, 
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less, disappeared. This fact evidently escaped Heusler’s at- 
tention. 

There evidence that the loss before accented 
syllables depended upon the nature the end syllable (i.e., 
whether consonant vowel immediately followed the 
Except find examples the disappearance 
the (cf. fregn:fregna, regn:regna, vagn, 
etc.). significant, however, that only did 
the spirant follow the diphthong au. From this fact may 
inferred that the velar spirant was absorbed the velar 
element the diphthong and hence disappeared, just 
the late historical period palatal was absorbed following 
palatal (cf. That the historical 
period the the secondary combination (due contrac- 
tion) did not likewise disappear after the vowel may ex- 
plained due the influence the stop (or gg) the deriva- 
tive form (cf. gugg-inn ‘frightened’: ‘to 
frightened’). 

Nominative and Accusative Neuter Form 
‘Both.’ The adjective represents formation compounded 
with the root *ba- plus the demonstrative pronoun 
peir, etc. The long radical vowel the stem syllable 
etc. most probably had its origin the acc. plur. 
masc. form Goth. bans>ON Goth. bans 
The nom. plur. masc. and fem. forms are per- 
fectly regular, but the neuter nom.-acc. plur. form ir- 
regular that should expect original have 
yielded form with *au>a unaccented syllable (cf. 
Goth. ahtau>ON Goth. sunaus> sunar, etc.). The 
endings -ir, -ar the regular masc. and fem. forms 
are accord with the endings the adjectival de- 
clension, but neuter form (with irregular 
would have disturbed the regular scheme adjectival endings 
and would, furthermore, have been identical with the masc. acc. 
plur. form For these reasons may assume that the 
neuter form was discarded for with final evidently 
borrowed from the compound pronominal adjective (in 
which the final represents survival the deictic particle 
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badi for have then the pronominal tvau 
‘the two,’ but the adjectival ‘these both.’ 

VI. Drukkinn, Past Participle Drink.’ The radical 
vowel the past participial form drukkinn (<*drunk-an-), 
instead the phonetically correct (*drokkinn) sokkinn 
(<*sunk-an-), Noreen (op. cit., §112, explains borrowed 
from the preterite plural form drukkum. But this explanation 
mere makeshift, inasmuch does not explain why all the 
verbs the third ablaut series only the past participle drukkinn 
should have borrowed the radical vowel from the preterite 
plural stem There must have been factors other 
than the influence the preterite plural form involved the 
substitution for the past participial form drukkinn. 

Scandinavian Studies and Notes (Vol. [1929], pp. 
205) have attributed this analogical the form drukkinn 
the influence past participial forms the type brugdinn, 
brugginn, points contact for this analogical replacement 
for being sonant plus before the radical vowel, 
and palatal for velar] combination (-gd:-gg:-kk) after 
the radical vowel” (p. 205). This explanation brings 
nearer solution the problem, unless connect the past 
participial form brugdinn with the infinitive form 
significant that all the verbs the third ablaut series the 
stem syllables which originally ended only drekka 
preserves the radical vowel the present system, since all the 
other verbs possessed the v-suffix, which resulted 
the v-umlaut the radical vowel (cf. 
etc.). This secondary radical vowel drekka 
therefore, fell together with the primary radical 
vowel bregda, and have then, after the liquid cor- 
respondence ablaut variation bregda, brugdum, brugdinn: 
drekka, drukkum, drukkinn, which fact may explain the ana- 
logical for the past participial form drukkinn due 
this proportional analogy rather than borrowed from the 
preterite plural form With bregda may include, 
according this same proportional analogy, the influence 
the verbs renna and brenna with liquid before the radical 
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vowel which was substituted for earlier (rinna, brinna), due 
the influence the corresponding weak verbs renna, brenna 
(cf. brenna, brann:brunnum, 
drukkinn). may then have further reason assume that the 
the past participial form drukkinn was not borrowed from 
the preterite plural form drukkum but was due proportional 
analogy with those irregular verbs the third ablaut series 
which contained, after the liquid the ablaut variation 
viz., bregda and renna, 

VII. The Loss before Accented Syllables. Noreen 
(op. cit., §235, Anm. cites two examples this loss *w, but 
does not attempt explain it: kons. scheint eben- 
falls schwinden, z.b. (ags. hwéol) rad, ags. 
swéot) schar.” Pipping (Inledning till studiet nordiska 
due the shift accent PG: gav vid rot- 
betoning varav fisl. huél ‘hjul,’ men vid 
could never have yielded the form (=ON 
which the has been preserved. therefore suggest different 
explanation. 

will noted that the original both these examples, 
and sj6t, was preceded consonant, that have the 
and The these combinations is, course, 
secondary origin, representing the initial the secondary diph- 
thong The loss the then can easily accounted for 
due its medial position combination three 
especially since these combinations were difficult pronounce 
and did not occur conjunction with primary (PG) 

VIII. Knia and These two forms are irregular, that 
should expect the vowel combination have suffered the 


Isolated types are most frequently subject analogy, and since the form 
drekka was not accord with the other, regular forms the kk-verbs with 
v-umlaut followed the example the isolated types bregda and 
renna, brenna. 

tile ‘owl’). 
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regular shift accent the rising diphthong Since there 
consonant such preceding the radical vowel prevent 
this shift (cf. véa, gen. plur. form <*wiha), must assume 
there was some other secondary factor which prevented it. 

Knta ‘to Discuss.’ This infinitive form may represent 
secondary formation based upon the preterite form knida 
from the verb (<*kniujan) ‘to force, press.’ 
The new infinitive form could have retained the vowel 
conformity with the the preterite form Noreen (op. 
cit., §163, explains the preterite form analogical 
after the pattern the infinitive form (nach 
dem analog. inf. diskutieren)....” but the preterite 
form knida phonetically correct. The combination -*iwi- 
regularly yielded (cf. Goth. Noreen, cit., 
§80, 2). 

Filter,’ sta ‘to Filter.’ The combination here 
the result the loss original intermediate (cf. OHG 
sihan, sion, sia). the substantive form 
should have expected the vowel instead (cf. 
>héla), but the the nom. sing. form *séa could have been 
leveled out favor the the form the oblique cases, 
which the the end syllable prevented the shift The 
the verbal form (instead phonetically correct *séa) 
was then evidently due the influence the the substantive 
forms with throughout. The fact that the form 
(of both substantive and verb) the combination was not 
form would have been identical with the verbal form 
(<séa< *sehwan) ‘to see’ and with the substantive form 

IX. Sjé ‘This,’ Nom. Sing. Masc.-Fem. The other 
forms this demonstrative pronominal adjective are derived 
from the root (with ablaut variations) plus the deictic 
suffixes -si and (cf. nom. sing. masc.-fem. gen. sing. 
masc.-neut. pess-a, etc.). The final the adjectival form sjé 
may therefore represent the deictic suffix -a, just in, e.g., 
(cf. OHG ‘egomet’). If, however, the suffix had been 
added directly the nom. sing. forms the demonstrative 
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pronoun fem., the result would have been 
The nom. sing. fem. form the personal pro- 
noun was (>Goth, si). form (pers. pron. plus 
deictic suffix) would have yielded which could have sup- 
planted the original masc. form (<*sa-a), because this latter 
form was identical with that the demonstrative pronoun 
(=Goth. sa). similar interchange pronominal forms oc- 
curred OE, where the fem. form séo used for the masc. form 
sé. The s-forms both the and paradigms were asso- 
ciated with each other over against the other forms the 
paradigm, which were derived from different 


Cf. Sievers, Angs. §337, Anm. 
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AMERICAN SCANDINAVIAN BIBLIOGRAPHY 
FOR 1948 


IBLIOGRAPHY Committee: Sverre Arestad, University 
Washington; Jens Nyholm, Northwestern University; and 
Walter Johnson (Chairman), University Washington. 

assembling this bibliography, the committee has proposed 
present annotated list the noteworthy books, articles, 
and reviews dealing with the Scandinavian languages and liter- 
atures which appeared the United States during 1948. The 
bibliography includes primarily items concern those who 
are directly engaged Scandinavian studies. 

The year listed only when the item review book 
published before 1948 when the item one missed assem- 
bling the bibliography for the previous year. 


Abbreviations 
AIB Augustana Institute Bulletin 
American Literature 
ASM American Swedish Monthly 
ASR American Scandinavian Review 
BAI Bulletin the American Institute Swedish Arts, Literature and 
Science 
Germanic Review 


JEGP Journal English and Germanic Philology 

MLN Modern Language Notes 

Modern Language Quarterly 

Publications the Modern Language Association America 
SAQ South Atlantic Quarterly 


Studies Philology 
SRL Saturday Review Literature 
Scandinavian Studies 


number within parentheses before item refers 
entry for the same item the 1947 bibliography, See, for ex- 
ample, Item (9). 

GENERAL 
Bibliographies 
69. Johnson, Walter; Sverre Arestad; Richard Beck; and 


Jens Nyholm. Scandinavian Bibliography for 1947,” 
SS, Vol. 20, No. pp. 229-238. 


The first series. 
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70. Haugen, Einar. Dialect Studies since 1930,” 
JEGP, Vol. No. pp. 68-79. 


discussion and estimate the state dialect studies Norway during 
the late twenties and early thirties; consideration the early observers the 
dialect, the origin the dialects, studies present-day dialects, and general 
surveys the dialects; outlines program dialect studies which feasible 
and above all necessary Norwegian dialects are recorded for posterity. 
Concludes with bibliography over eighty articles and monographs (1930- 
1946). 


71. Nordmeyer, Henry Languages and Liter- 
PMLA, Vol. LXIII Part pp. 


Germanic section the ‘‘American Bibliography for 1947.” See also pp. 
352 for information (incomplete) about research progress. 


72. Wahlgren, Erik. “Studies Scandinavian Philology 
Published Sweden 1947,” SS, Vol. 20, No. pp. 143-154. 


bibliographical article the year’s work Sweden. Contains detailed informa- 
tion about the various books and articles. 


73. Weingarten, Joseph Tentative Bibliography 
Scandinavian Drama, New York, 1947. Pp. 44. $1.00. 
Aims include all Scandinavian plays since 1850, together with translations and 


productions America, England, France, and Germany. Can ordered from 
author 330 Cherry St., New York 


II. General 
74. American Swedish Handbook, Volume III. Centennial 
Edition. Augustana Book Concern, Rock Island, Ill. Pp. 168. 
$2.00. 
Contains great deal useful information about Swedish-American organiza- 


tions and institutions well articles the Nobel Prize, instruction Scan- 
dinavian, etc. 


75. American Swedish Historical Foundation 
Edited the Library Committee. Philadelphia. Pp. 124. 


Contains five articles including Axel Uppvall’s Wisconsin Pioneer: Gustaf 
Unionius and His Recollections,” pp. 32-52, and Marshall Swan’s 
California Pioneer: John Brown,” pp. 53-62. 


76. American Swedish Historical Museum Yearbook—1946. 
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Edited the Library Committee. Philadelphia, 1946. Pp. 
135. 


Rev. Axel Louis Elmquist SS, Vol. 20, No. pp. 62-64. 
77. Franzén, Amerikansk kateder och svensk. Koope- 


rativa Férbundets Stockholm, 1947. Pp. 131. Price, 
4.75 crowns. 


Rev. Erik Wahlgren SS, Vol. 20, No. pp. 49-52. See also AJB, Series 
43, No. (Feb.), for Professor Franzén’s reply Helge review 
December, 1947. 


78. Gade, John Allyne. The Life and Times Tycho Brahe, 
Princeton University Press for the American Scandinavian 
Foundation, New York, 1947. Pp. 209. $3.50. 

Rev. Roy Marshall ASR, Vol. XXXVI, No. 74, and Aa. 
Strand SS, Vol. 20, No. pp. 171-173. 


79. Larsen, Karen. History Norway, Princeton Uni- 
versity Press for the American Scandinavian Foundation, New 
York. Pp. 591. $6.00. 


Contains great deal information about Norwegian language and literature 
well information about other aspects Norwegian culture. 

80. Nordisk realitet, Svenska 
Norden, Stockholm, 1946. 
Rev. Lee Hollander SS, Vol. 20, No. pp. 


81. Ohlmarks, Ake. Gravskeppet, Hugo Gebers Stock- 
holm, 1946. 


Rev. Manne Eriksson SS, Vol. 20, No. 


82. Saga-Book the Viking Society for Northern Research, 
Vol. XII, Part University London, 1945. 


Rev. Lee Hollander GR, Vol. No. 319. 


83. Tunberg, Sven. Rod och roslag det gamla sveariket (Det 
levande Svenska Historiska folkskrifter 11), 
Hugo Gebers Férlag, Stockholm and Uppsala, 1947. Pp. 54. 


Rev. Erik Wahlgren SS, Vol. 20, No. pp. 
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III. Instruction Scandinavian 
See also Item 74. 


84. Anderson, Astrid. Development Scandinavian 
Studies the University Minnesota,” New Series, Vol. 
No. (June), pp. 13-15. 


85. Franzén, Gésta. Language Study the United 
States,” ASM, Vol. 42, No. pp. 14-15 and 25-26. 
report. See also SS, Vol. 19, No. pp. 239-260, and AJB, No. 
pp. 1-3 and 


(9). Mathews, Robert John. Language and Area Studies 
the Armed Services, American Council Education, Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1947. Pp. $3.00. 

Rev. Einar Ryden SS, Vol. 20, No. pp. 106-108. 

87. Ryden, Einar Aspects Intensive Language 

Technique,” SS, Vol. 20, No. pp. 


discussion the AST Swedish program the University Minnesota which 
Professor Ryden directed; evaluation the program; and suggestions about 
instructional procedures teaching Swedish any other second language. 


LANGUAGE 
General 
See Item 88. 
II. Old Norse 
See also Items 72, 82, and 96. 
88. Alexander. frumtungu Indégermana 


frumheimkynni. Fylgir 1940-1941, Reyk- 
javik, 1943. Pp. 192. 


Rev. Richard Beck SS, Vol. 20, No. pp. 33-34. 


(10). Price, Foreign Influences Middle English 
(University Michigan Contributions Modern Philology, 
No. 10), University Michigan Press, Ann Arbor. Pp. 45. $0.75. 
Rev. Gardiner Stilwell JEGP, Vol. XLVII, No. pp. 190-191. 

90. Sturtevant, Albert Morey. “The Derivations Old 


Norse HQLKVIR and FQLKVIR, Poetic Designations for 
HORSE,” Vol. LXIII, No. pp. 128-130. 
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Suggests that should derived from i.e., horse 
whose gait smooth, even; one that moves evenly Earlier deri- 
vations from the root *hulk-:*holk-, ‘ship’ ‘large, clumsy thing,’ holds 
unlikely. Suggests that represents derivative the adjective 
‘ashen grey’ after the specific pattern and that this derivation 
keeping with the many color names for 


91. Sturtevant, Albert Morey. “Old Norse Syntactical 
Notes,” PMLA, Vol. LXIII, No. pp. 712-717. 


Considers (1) the intensive use for enn before comparatives, (2) the ad- 
verbial usage the past participle compounded with the negative prefix 
(3) the use the genitive and dative case after (‘‘what sort (4) the 
appositional construction, (5) the use the suffixed article substantives de- 
noting contempt, (6) anacoluthon, and (7) the use the past participle the 
perfect tenses transitive verbs. 


92. Sturtevant, Albert Morey. and Etymological 
Notes Old Norse Poetic Words,” SS, Vol. 20, No. 
129-142. 


Consideration vitnir (kenning for wolf); Prasir proper name, ‘One who rages, 
furious’); (‘water’); mesma 39, 3); simul (‘Cow’ (?), ‘witch’); 
greppr (‘man, warrior’; ‘skald’); (‘fist’; ‘tree’); 

III. Modern Icelandic 


93. Bergsveinsson, Svenin. Grundfragen der 
Reihe Band Verlagsanstaltung Metten Co., 
Berlin, 1941. Pp. iv+210. 


Rev. Einarsson JEGP, Vol. XLVII, No. pp. 436-438. 

Reykjavik, 1946. Pp. 260. 

Rev. Stefan Einarsson JEGP, Vol. XLVII, No. pp. 438-439. 

95. Bjérn. Breytingar Framburdi Staf- 
setningu. F., Reykjavik, 1947. Pp. 71. 
Rev. Stefan Einarsson JEGP, Vol. XLVII, No. pp. 439-440. 

96. Jéhanneson, Alexander. Menningarsamband Frakka 


(Studia Islandica, [slenzk Vol. Reykjavik, 
1943. Pp. 144. 


Rev. Richard Beck SS, Vol. 20, No. pp. 170-171. 
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IV. Norwegian 
See Items and 79. 


Swedish 
See Items and 74. 


General 


97. Bergman, Short History the Swedish Lan- 
guage, The Swedish Institute for Foreign Relations, Stockholm. 
Pp. 106. $1.00. 


Rev. Assar Janzén SS, Vol. 20, No. pp. 252-253, and Nils Sahlin 
ASR, Vol. XXXVI, No. pp. 373-374. 


98. Ekhammar, Hugo. Det forntida Ostersverige och svensk- 
domen, Almquist Wiksell, Uppsala, 1944. Pp. 427. Price, 
crowns. 


Rev. Edwin Vickner Vol. 20, No. pp. 241-243. 


ska 1947, bilaga). Uppsala, 1947. Pp. 170. Price, 
crowns. 


Rev. Gésta Franzen SS, Vol. 20, No. pp. 245-246. 


Grammar 


100. Elmquist, Axel Louis. with the Infinitive 
Swedish,” Vol. 20, No. pp. 12-24. 

101. Elmquist, Axel Louis. Swedish 
Grammar: IV,” SS, Vol. 20, No. 


addition Item 100. 
102. Elmquist, Axel Louis. Swedish Gram- 
mar: SS, Vol. 20, No. 155. 
supplement Use Resumptive after Non-Adverbial Expressions 
Swedish,” SS, Vol. 18, No. pp. 
Textbooks 


103 (26). Allwood, Martin and Inga Wilhelmsen. Basic 
Swedish Word List, Augustana Book Concern, Rock Island, 
1947. Pp. 48. $0.75. 


Rev. Erik Wahlgren SS, Vol. 20, No. pp. 
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104. Allwood, Martin and Arthur Wald. Svenska som 
lever, Augustana Book Concern, Rock Island, Pp. 176. $1.50. 


anthology designed for use textbook Swedish classes. Rev. Sven 
Liljeblad and Phillip Mitchell AJB, No. (September), pp. 7-8. 


105 (27). Martin. Elementary Spoken Swedish, 
Augustana Book Concern, Rock Island, 1947. Pp. 68. $0.60. 


Rev. Walter Johnson SS, Vol. 20, No. pp. 53-54, and Allan Lake 
Rice AJB, No. (February), 


106 (28). Martin. Advanced Spoken Swedish, 
Augustana Book Concern, Rock Island, 1947. Pp. 166. $2.00. 


Rev. Walter Johnson SS, Vol. 20, No. pp. 53-54, and Allan Lake 
Rice AJB, No. (February), pp. 6-7. 


LITERATURE 
General 
See also Item 73. 


107. Bentley, Eric. The Playwright Thinker. Study 
Drama Modern Times, Reynal Hitchcock, New York, 
1946. Pp. 382. $3.00. 

Rev. Carl Dahlstrém SS, Vol. 20, No. pp. 177-181. 


108. Clark, Barrett European Theories the Drama, with 
Supplement the American Drama, Crown Publishers, New 
York, Pp. $3.75. 
Rev. Carl Dahlstrém SS, Vol. 20, No. pp. 108-110. 


109 (29). Clark, Barrett H., and George Freedley (Editors). 
History Modern Drama, Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 
New York, 1947. Pp. $7.00. 
Rev. Sverre Arestad SS, Vol. 20, No. pp. 175-177. 


110 (30). Hilen, Andrew. Longfellow and Scandinavia. 

Study the Poet’s Relationship with the Northern Languages and 
Literatures, Yale University Press, New Haven, 1947. Pp. 
$3.00. 
Rev. Walter Johnson SS, Vol. 20, No. pp. Adolph Benson 
AL, Vol. 20, No. pp. 244-246; Stefan Einarsson MLN, Vol. 
No. 575; Holger Lundbergh ASM, Vol. 42, No. 12, 18; and George 
Wicher New England Quarterly, Vol. No. pp. 542-544. 
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111 (31). Leach, Henry (Editor). Pageant Old Scandi- 
navia, Princeton University Press for the American-Scandinavian 
Foundation, New York, 1946. Pp. $3.75. 


Rev. LeRoy Andrews MLQ, Vol. IX, No. pp. 371-373. 


112. McClintock, Marshall (Editor). The Nobel Prize 
Treasury, Doubleday, New York. Pp. $4.00. 
anthology representative writings winners the Nobel Prize litera- 


ture, including ten Scandinavians. Rev. Adolph Benson ASR, Vol. 
XXXVI, No. pp. 263-264. 


113 (33). Smith, Horatio (Editor). Columbia Dictionary 
Modern European Literature, Columbia University Press, New 
York, 1947. Pp. $10.00. 

Rev. Joseph Alexis SS, Vol. 20, No. pp. 40-43; Edward Cox MLQ, 
Vol. No. pp. 354-355; and Friedrich GR, Vol. No. pp. 

114. Stork, Charles Wharton. Translation from the 

Modern Scandinavian,” SS, Vol. 20, No. pp. 


examination verse translation general and treatment his own 
theory and practice translating from the Scandinavian. 


II. Old Norse 
See also Items 82, 110, and 111. 


1948, Landsbékasafn Islands, Reykjavik. Pp. 166. 
“Festschrift” for Hermannsson Cornell University, containing ten 
essays Icelandic culture: one dealing with typographical history, three with 
library history, and six with literary history. Rev. Lawrence Thompson 


Papers the Bibliographical Society America, Vol. XLII, Second Quarter, pp. 
162-164. 


116. Einarsson, Stefan. Megi Fétr Veita?” SS, 
Vol. 20, No. pp. 113-128. 


examination the motif the and parallels various litera- 
tures. 


117. Genzmer, Felix (Editor). Eddische Heldenlieder. Heidel- 
berg, 1947. 


Rev. Lee Hollander JEGP, Vol. XLVII, No. pp. 288-289. 


118. Genzmer, Felix. “Ist die Skaldendichtung 
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bar?,” JEGP, Vol. No. pp. 323-333. 


consideration Lee Hollander’s point view the translatability 
skaldic poetry expressed his article, Translation Skaldic Poetry,” 
SS, Vol. 18, No. pp. 233-240. Genzmer argues that most the skaldic poems 
can translated effectively into the languages today. 


119. Kock, Ernest (Editor). Den skalde- 
1946. Pp. with Frontispiece. 


Rev. Einarsson JEGP, Vol. XLVII, No. pp. 418-421, and 
Lee Hollander SS, Vol. 20, No. pp. 243-245. 


120 (39). Litzenberg, Karl. The Victorian and the Vikings: 
Bibliographical Essay Anglo-Norse Literary Relations. The 
University Michigan Contributions Modern Philology, No. 
The University Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, Mich., 1947. 
Pp. 27. $0.50. 


Rev. Ernest Bernbaum SS, Vol. 20, No. pp. 105-106. 


121. Reichardt, Konstantin. “Die des 
PMLA, Vol. LXIII, No. 
pp. 329-390. 


detailed consideration and discussion. 


122. Wood, Frederic “The and Its Name,” SS, 
Vol. 20, No. pp. 
ecstasy and covering both the past and the future, not only its original form 
poem recited the worshippers Heimdallr very wise woman who 
bears close resemblance that woman the tree Eastern religions who 
told the first man the reasons for his existence, but also its later form 
poem recited Odin and his followers the who took her place 
Scandinavia.” 


III. Discovery America 


123. Goodwin, William. The Ruins Great Ireland New 
England, Meador, Boston, 1946. Pp. 425. $6.00. 


Rev. Axel Johan Uppvall SS, Vol. 20, No. pp. 97-100. 


124. Pohl, Frederick Ericsson’s Visit America,” 
ASR, Vol. XXXVI, No. pp. 


attempt locate exactly the site Leif’s camp Cape Cod. 
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III. Modern Icelandic 
See also Items 73, 109, 113, and 115. 


125. Beck, Richard. “Steingrimur Thorsteinsson—Lyric 
Poet and Master Translator,” SS, Vol. 20, No. pp. 82-91. 


estimate Thorsteinsson’s contributions. 


126. Einarsson, Stefan. History Icelandic Prose Writers 
(Islandica, Volumes and 33), Cornell University Press, 
Ithaca, N.Y. Pp. 282. $4.00. Paper bound, $3.50. 


Icelandic prose writers the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Rev. 
Richard Beck ASR, Vol. XXXVI, No. 373. 


Danish 
See also Items 73, 109, 110, 112, 113, and 114. 


Hans Christian Andersen 
127. Lowenthal, Marvin. Christian Andersen Never 
Grows New York Herald Tribune Books, Vol. 25, No. 19, 
pp. 1-2. 


appreciation Andersen’s art and announcement Jean Hersholt’s 
forthcoming translation all the tales. 


Steen Steensen Blicher 
128. Blicher, Steen Steensen. Twelve Stories. Translated from 
the Danish Hanna Astrup Larsen. With Introduction 
Sigrid Undset. Princeton: Princeton University Press for the 
American-Scandinavian Foundation, 1945. Pp. 305. $3.00. 


Ludvig Holberg 


129. Holberg, Ludvig. Four Plays Holberg. Translated 
from the Danish Henry Alexander, with introduction 
Oscar James Campbell, Jr. Princeton University Press for the 
American-Scandinavian Foundation, New York, 1946. Pp. 
x+202. $2.50. 

Rev. Adolph Benson, 20, No. pp. 35-36; Oscar Svarlien 


Vol. IX, No. pp. 504-505; Carol Bang MLN, Vol. LXII, No. pp. 70- 
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Johannes 


130. Fredriksen, Emil. Johannes Ungdom, 
dendal, Copenhagen, 1946. Pp. 303. Price, 16.50 crowns. 


Rev. Jens Nyholm SS, Vol. 20, No. pp. 181-183. 


131. Johannes Manuskripter. (Danske Digtere ved 
Arbejdet. Udgivet Det danske Sprog- Litteraturselskab. 
XIII), Ejnar Munksgaard, Copenhagen, 1946. Pp. 24. Price, 
crowns. 


Rev. Jens Nyholm SS, Vol. 20, No. pp. 181-183. 


Kierkegaard 


132 (49). Attwater, Donald (Editor). Modern Christian 
Revolutionaries; Introduction the Lives and Thought 
Kierkegaard, Eric Gill, Chesterton, Andrews, Ber- 
dyaev, Devin-Adair Co., New York. Pp. xiii+390. $4.00. 


Rev. James Collins Thought, Vol. No. 89, pp. 313-315. 


133. Beck, Maximillan. ‘‘Existentialism versus Naturalism 
and Idealism,” SAQ, Vol. XLVII, No. pp. 157-163. 


Considers various types existentialism (Kierkegaard, Heidegger, Nietzsche) 
and concludes: concept human existence and interest in, through, and 
towards the infinite diametrically opposed Heidegger’s and 
equally opposed the idealistic split into exclusively exist- 
ing spiritual infinity and the illusionary character all finite reality. also 
opposed the naturalistic reduction all reality accumulation par- 
ticulars without any infinite meaning either their total each them. 
The discovery the infinite within the finite—the recognition that this paradox, 
this core Christian teaching, finds its corroboration the facts common 
life well basic ontological insights—has made Kierkegaard the great 
originator recent thought.” 


134. Belitt, Ben. Reading Kierkegaard,” Quarterly 
Review Literature, Vol. IV, No. pp. 
Comments writings Kierkegaard with quotation many passages. ‘‘His 
value for lies essentially the fact that not only impels dreads toward 
the creative, but even measures for the transmutation which they have 
achieved—a possibility that nothing heretofore has made believable me.” 


135 (45). Bretall, Robert (Editor). Kierkegaard Anthology, 
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Princeton University Press, Princeton, N.J., 1946. Pp. 
$5.00. 


Rev. Harry Broudy Philosophical and Phenomenological Research, 
Vol. VIII, No. pp. 476-479. 


136. Collins, James. “Three Kierkegaardian Problems: 
The Meaning Existence,” New Scholasticism, Vol. XXII, No. 
pp. 371-416. 


driven equate faith and the existential sort truth because 
Kierkegaard not philosopher, still one the grand inquisitors the 
human spirit before whose tribunal well for philosopher allow himself 
summoned.” 


137. Evans, Oliver. Rise Existentialism,” SAQ, 
Vol. XLVII, No. pp. 152-156. 
Speaks Kierkegaard ‘‘in sense the founder” two types existentialism, 
the Christian (Jaspers, Gabriel Marcel) and the Atheist (Heidegger, Sartre) 


but discusses only the second type (Sartre), for regards the more influ- 
ential the two. 


138. Fitzpatrick, Jr. “Kierkegaard 
Church,” Journal Religion, Vol. XXVII (1947), No. pp. 
255-262. 


Kierkegaard limited existential decision the realm the individual, and 
failed take the visible church seriously. 


139. Grene, Marjorie (Glicksman). Dreadful Freedom: 
Critique Existentialism. University Chicago Press, Chicago. 
Pp. $2.75. 

Compares the principles the leading exponents existentialism: Sartre, 
Kierkegaard, Heidegger, Jaspers, and Marcel. Has appeared, part, the 


Kenyon Review. Rev. Robert Marsh Christian Century, Vol. LXV, No. 
22, 542, and Richard McLaughlin SRL, Vol. XXXI, No. 25, 18. 


140. Gumbiner, Joseph Henry. and Father 


Abraham,” Commentary, Vol. No. pp. 143-148. 
Deals with Kierkegaard. 


141. Harper, Ralph. Theory Man, 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass. Pp. xii+163. 
$3.00. 
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Contrasts the tragic (non-scholastic) existentialism Kierkegaard (dialectics) 
Heidegger (nihilism), and Sartre (humanism) with the dynamic (scholastic) 
existentialism Rousselot, Guthrie, and D’Arcy. 


142. Kierkegaard, The Gospel Suffering and the 
Lilies the Field. Translated from the Danish David 
and Lillian Marvin Swenson. Augsburg Publishing House, 
Minneapolis, 1947. Pp. 236. $2.00. 

Translation the last two sections Opbyggelige Taler forskjellig Aand, 
1847, consisting edifying discourses representative the second and religious 


phase Kierkegaard’s authorship. Rev. Gerda Andersen ASR, Vol. 
XXXVI, No. pp. 264-265. 


143. Kierkegaard, Purity Heart Will One 
Spiritual Preparation for the Office Confession. Trans- 
lated from the Danish with introductory essay Douglas 
Steere. Harper, New York. Pp. 220. $2.50. 

Translation the first section Opbyggelige Taler forskjellig Aand, 1847, 


consisting edifying discourses representative the second and religious phase 
Kierkegaard’s authorship. 


144 (50). Kierkegaard, Works Love. Translated 
David and Lillian Marvin Swenson. Princeton University 
Press, Princeton, J., 1946. Pp. xiv+317. $3.75. 

Translation Gjerninger, 1847. Rev. Harry Broudy 
Philosophical and Phenomenological Research, Vol. VIII, No. pp. 476-479. 


145. Kuhn, Helmuth. and Metaphysics, Vol. 
(1947), No. pp. 


Contains references Kierkegaard. 


146. Lunding, Erik. Adalbert Stifter. (Mit einem Anhang 
Kierkegaard und die existentielle Literaturwissenschaft.) 
Copenhagen, 1946. Pp. 163. 


Rev. Theodore Geissendoerfer JEGP, Vol. XLVII, No. pp. 101-103. 


147. Maritain, Jacques. Existential Existentialism 
Academic Existentialism,” Sewanee Review, Vol. LVI, No. 
pp. 


Translation the last chapter the author’s Court Traité 
Maintains that the existentialism Kierkegaard, Kafka, Chestov, 
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and Fondane ‘‘was essentially religious irruption and reclamation,” but had 
“the misfortune arise and develop philosophy, inseparately from the 
philosophy with which was pitiless combat.” Academic existentialism, and 
particularly atheistic existentialism, ‘‘has rejected all that gave life the ‘first 
existential generation.’ 


148. Maritain, Jacques. Court Traité l’Existence 
Hartmann, Paris, 1947. Pp. 239. Fr. 90. 


The author believes Thomism ‘‘the only authentic existentialism.” Last chap- 
ter, containing many references Kierkegaard, translated Sewanee Review, 
Vol. LVI, No. pp. 210-227. Rev. James Collins New Scholasticism, Vol. 
XXII, No. pp. 346-350. 


149. Ramsey, Robert Paul. and the Existence 
God; Study Kierkegaard and Hegel,” Journal Religion, 
Vol. XXVIII, No. pp. 157-176. 


Examines the difference between theistic and idealistic existentialism. 


150. Roberts, David Everett. Love: Review 
Article,” Review Religion, Vol. XII, No. pp. 382-403. 


Deals with Works Love (Princeton, 1946) and other writings Kierkegaard. 


151. Ruggiero, Guido. Disintegration 
Man’s Soul. Introduction Raynard Heppenstall. Social 
Sciences Publishers, New York. Pp. 96. $2.75. 


attack existentialism. Contains section Kierkegaard, concluding: 
“This negative, nihilistic theme, implicit the Kierkegaardian procedure, 
yet suppressed and repressed the man Kierkegaard overwhelming need 
for positivity. expressed full, without contrast, later existentialism.” 


152. Searles, Herbert Leon. ‘‘Kierkegaard’s Philosophy 
Source Existentialism,” Personalist, Vol. XXIX, No. pp. 
173-186. 


the twentieth century become the century the common man, the 
century democracy, will not through return Kierkegaard’s orthodox 
individualism all its details profound appreciation the existing in- 
dividual conceived him will, however, essential ingredient this new 
individualism.” 


153. Smith, Vincent Edward. and Exist- 
ence,” The Thomist, Vol. XI, No. pp. 141-196; No. pp. 
277-329. 
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Section Kierkegaard, pp. 146-160. ‘‘The price for attaining God our own 
annihilation cannot remain ourselves and know God. Thus the final 
significance Kierkegaard despair. The high ambitions which vaunted 
for subjectivity and for Christianity have emerged from his final philosophical 
synthesis irrealizable.” 

154. Thomte, Reidar. Kierkegaard’s Philosophy Religion, 
Princeton University Press, Princeton, N.J. Pp. $3.50. 
explanation Kierkegaard’s basic ideas and analysis the esthetic, the 
ethical, and the religious stages experience presented Kierkegaard. 

155. Wahl, Jean. and Existence,” Philosophical 
and Phenomenological Research, Vol. VIII, No. pp. 538-556. 


Contains references Kierkegaard. 


Kaj Munk 


156. Niels. Ordets Dyst Daad. Kaj Munks 
Personlighet, Nyt Nordisk Forlag Arnold Busck, 
Copenhagen, 1946. Pp. xi+511. Price, 19.50 crowns. 


Rev. Sverre Arestad SS, Vol. 20, No. pp. 183-186. 


Poetry 


157 (53). Stork, Charles Wharton (Translator). Second 
Book Danish Verse, Princeton University Press for the 
American-Scandinavian Foundation, New York, 1947. Pp. 
$2.50. 


Rev. Ernest Bernbaum SS, Vol. 20, No. pp. 36-40, and JEGP, Vol. 
No. 211, and Doris Jeanne Cranfill ASR, Vol. XXXVI, 
No. pp. 74-75. 


VI. Norwegian 
See also Items 73, 79, 109, 112, 113, and 114. 
Arne Garborg 
158. Thesen, Rolv. Ein diktar hans strid: Arne Garborgs liv 
skrifter, Aschehoug Co., Oslo, 1945. Pp. 350. 
Rev. Sverre Arestad SS, Vol. 20, No. pp. 246-250. 


Henrik Ibsen 


159. Acker, Helen. Four Sons Norway, Nelson, New York. 
Pp. 225. $3.00. 
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Life stores Ole Bull, Edvard Grieg, Henrik Ibsen, and Fridtjof Nansen. For 
young readers. 


160. Arestad, Sverre. Iceman Cometh and The Wild 
SS, Vol. 20, No. pp. 1-11. 
“Tt the purpose the present paper study the similarities between these 
two plays regard the basic idea and its implementation, and determine 
whether leading dramatist our own day believes that humanity has progressed 


the half-century since his illustrious predecessor posed his fellow men the 
question intellectual emancipation.” 


161. Bradbrook, Muriel Clara. the Norwegian: 
Revaluation, Macmillan, New York. Pp. 150. $2.75. 


Rev. Holger Lundbergh ASR, Vol. XXXVI, No. pp. 266-267. 


162 (56). Downs, Brian Ibsen, the Intellectual Background, 
Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, 1946. Pp. 183. $2.00. 


Rev. Zucker SS, Vol. 20, No. pp. 


163. Jorgenson, Theodore. Henrik Ibsen: Study Art and 
Personality, The St. Olaf College Press, Northfield, Minn., 1945. 
Pp. 550. $3.50. 


Rev. Sverre Arestad SS, Vol. 20, No. pp. 43-47. 


164. Sturtevant, Albert Morey. Traces Ibsen’s 
Influence upon Bjérnson,” SS, Vol. 20, No. pp. 92-95. 


Notes parallels between (1) Over and Brand and (2) Laboremus and 
Rosmerholm. 
Arne Skouen 


165. Skouen, Arne. Stokers’ Mess. Translated from the 
Norwegian Joran Birkeland. Alfred Knopf, New York. 
Pp. 239. $2.75. 


Rev. Ernest Bernbaum SS, Vol. 20, No. pp. 186-188, and Richard 
McLaughlin SRL, Vol. XXXI, No. 21, 19. 
War Poetry 


166. Bronner, Hedin. Poems—A Norwegian Secret 
Weapon,” ASR, Vol. XXXVI, No. pp. 225-233. 


analysis and estimate the rich and varied production Norwegian 
poetry during the German occupation. 
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VII. Swedish 
See also Items 73, 74, 109, 110, 112, 113, and 114. 
Ballads 


167. Johnson, Gustav. Swedish Emigrant Ballad,” 
SS, Vol. 20, No. pp. 


consideration ‘‘Petter Amerika resa,” which Professor Johnson 
calls ‘‘the most popular and the best known all Swedish emigrant ballads.” 
Includes his translation the ballad. 
168 (62). Redpath, Helen M.D. God’s Ambassadress: St. 
Bridget Sweden, Bruce, Milwaukee, 1947. Pp. xv+216. $3.00. 
Rev. Adolph Benson SS, Vol. 20, No. pp. 


Selma 
169. Strode, Hudson. “Romantic ASM, 
Vol. 42, No. 12, pp. 8-10 and 
appreciation Selma and and account Professor 
Strode’s interview with Selma 
Oscar Levertin 


170. Levertin, Anna. Den unge Levertin. Minnen och brev, 
Norstedt Séners Stockholm, 1947. Pp. 204. 
Price, crowns. 
Rev. Franzen SS, Vol. 20, No. pp. 


Modern Poetry 


171. Allwood, Martin (General Editor). Modern Swedish 
Poetry. the original Swedish with English translations. 
Augustana Book Concern, Rock Island, Ill. Pp. 80. $0.60. 


Rev. Allan Lake Rice AJB, No. (September), pp. and Holger Lund- 
bergh ASR, Vol. XXXVI, No. pp. 267-268, and Edwin Vickner SS, 
Vol. 20, No. pp. 254-256. 


173. Olson, Ernst William. Valda dikter, Selected Poems, 
Augustana Book Concern, Rock Island, Ill. Pp. 288. $2.50. 
Contains original poems well translations from Swedish, including Tegnér. 

Johan Runeberg 


174. Viljanen, Lauri. Runeberg och hans 
Gleerups Lund. Pp. 517. Price, crowns. 
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Rev. Adolph Benson SS, Vol. 20, No. pp. 173-174. 


August Strindberg 
See also Items 73, 107, 109, and 113. 


175. Alin, Hans. Strindberg Episode,” ASM, Vol. 42, No. 
12, pp. 16-17 and 


Letters from Strindberg Ivar Nilsson, the young actor who had been selected 
play Master Olof 1908. Contains comments the interpretation Olof. 


175a. Gustafson, Alrik. Developments and Future 
Prospects Strindberg Studies,” Modern Philology, Vol. XLVI, 
No. pp. 


evaluation recent major publications Strindberg and consideration 
trends Strindberg scholarship. 
Emanuel Swedenborg 


176. Toksvig, Signe [Mrs. Francis Hackett]. Emanuel 
Swedenborg, Scientist and Mystic, Yale University Press, New 
Haven, Conn. Pp. 389. $5.00. 


The life and work. Rev. Gerda Andersen ASR, Vol. XXXVI, No. 
pp. 169-170; Morton White SRL, Vol. XXXI, No. 37, pp. 26-27; and 
Adolph Benson ASM, Vol. 42, No. pp. 18-22. 


177. Toksvig, Signe. Swedenborg, 
ASR, Vol. XXXVI, No. pp. 31-36. 
condensation parts the author’s biography Swedenborg. 


Esaias Tegnér 
See also Item 110. 
178. Sturtevant, Albert Morey. Tegnér’s ‘Den 
Love Poem Emeli Selldén,” SS, Vol. 20, No. pp. 
qualification Tegnér’s self-judgment ‘‘Den déde.” 


179. Sturtevant, Albert Morey. from Tegnér’s 
SS, Vol. 20, No. pp. 29-30. 


Notes vapenskélden man vid grafven ‘‘Afsked till min lyra” 
and vattendragen dela sig och ‘‘Mjeltsjukan.” 


180. Sturtevant. Albert Morey. Literary Activity 
during the Period SS, Vol. 20, No. pp. 


discussion some Tegnér’s last poems and his antipathy towards Ger- 
man culture. 
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Theater 


181. Lundbergh, Holger. Eighteenth Century 
ASR, Vol. XXXVI, No. pp. 313-318. 


account the theater Drottningholm Palace and its restoration (1922). 


FOLKLORE 


182. Helm, Karl. Wodan. Ausbreitung und Wanderung 
seines Kultes. zur deutschen Philologie,” 
Bd. 85.) Wilhelm Schmitz Verlag, Giessen, 1946. Pp. 71. 


Rev. Philippson JEGP, Vol. XLVII, No. pp. 411-414. 


183. Linderholm, Emanuel. Signelser ock fran 
medeltid ock nytid. ock svenskt folkliv,” 
1927, No. (No. 176 whole series), 1929, No. (No. 185 
whole series), 1939, No. (No. 230 whole series). 
Norstedt Séner, Stockholm. Pp. 1-96; 
respectively. 


Rev. Archer Taylor JEGP, Vol. XLVII, No. pp. 192-193. 


184. Studia Norvegica Ethnologica Folkloristica. Edited 
Reidar Th. Christiansen, Nils Lid, and Knut Asche- 
houg Co. (W. Nygaard), Oslo, 1946. Pp. 1-16, 1-96, 1-144, 
(The four essays are separately paginated.) 


Rev. Archer Taylor JEGP, Vol. XLVII, No. pp. 191-192. 


185. Taylor, Archer. Recent Books the Folktale,”’ 
JEGP, Vol. No. pp. 403-405. 
Critically evaluates dozen more recent publications the folklore North 


and South America, India, and Europe. Considerable attention given 
von Sydow. 


186. Haugen, Einar. Norwegian Calendar Stick Wis- 
Wisconsin Magazine History, December, 1947, pp. 


“Readers will find this enlightening account the way which the Old 
World Norwegians noted the holidays and the seasons the year pre-almanac 
days.” The article deals with strange mixture magic practices, Catholic 
symbolism, and shrewd agricultural wisdom that characterized Norway the 
pre-literate ages.” 


REVIEWS 


Toksvig, Signe. Emanuel Swedenborg: Scientist and Mystic. Yale 
University Press, New Haven, 1948. Pp. 389. $5.00. 


have read Signe Toksvig’s biography Swedenborg with 
gratitude and appreciation, feelings which hope are will 
shared all readers who are interested Scandinavian cul- 
tural traditions and the contributions the Scandinavian peo- 
ples the culture the world. 

is, think, not only the most important, least the 
most extensive English-language biography Swedenborg, 
based careful study all the existing biographical material, 
but also—which all biographies are not—a very readable book. 
would perhaps have profited more synthetic incorpora- 
tion into the text the many direct quotations and less 
chronological and painstaking tracing the convolutions 
Swedenborg’s notions theology, the natural sciences, 
ethics, mathematics, psychology, and mysticism. The 
book suffers little from certain disjointedness which occasion- 
ally mars its otherwise pleasant smoothness. 

are grateful the author that she has not allowed 
exaggerated attempt psychological analysis obscure the 
personal elements: Swedenborg stands forth wonderful 
duality naive, yet infinitely versatile genius and noble, 
practical, and eminently useful member society. 

The author has properly stressed how Swedenborg his 
research work unites the three most important tendencies the 
scientific activity the eighteenth century: empiricism, ration- 
alism, and mysticism. She convincingly shows that Swedenborg 
researcher was far advance his Age. The inaccuracies 
that adhere many his conclusions are due the impos- 
sibility attaining correct solutions many the problems 
that confronted him because the low status some the 
sciences that time. 

realize that Swedenborg was researcher the highest 
rank, acute observer even seemingly unimportant phenom- 
ena, and that always attempted the modern spirit prove 
the correctness his conclusions through practical experiences. 
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Swedenborg, the explorer the spirit world, whose sanity 
was even called into question, dealt with justly and under- 
standingly. But indicated above, this capacity Swedenborg 
not allowed obscure Swedenborg the scientist, the practical, 
beneficent citizen and the honorable and noble human being. 

The author reveals very interestingly how Sweden- 
borg’s heredity, his early homelife, and his youthful training 
united producing the unusual and extraordinary personality 
that was. are reminded what Emerson writes the 
essay entitled the boy could not 
whistle dance, but goes grubbing into mines and mountains, 
prying into chemistry and optics, physiology, mathematics, 
and astronomy, find images fit for the measure his versatile 
and capacious 

with this extraordinary and rare human being, one 
Emerson’s six representatives mankind, man whose culture 
and attainments make him comparable with some the great 
spirits the Renaissance, that this interesting biography makes 
acquainted. 

VICKNER 
University Washington 


Blanck, Anton. Carl Michael Bellman. Natur och Kultur, 
Stockholm, 1948. Pp. 95. Price, 3.50 crowns. 


Professor Blanck has written excellent and scholarly book 
dealing with Bellman, his life and poetry, book which pop- 
ular the true sense the word, and which will read with 
profit and delight the many admirers the poet. 

With light hand guides from the genesis Bellman’s 
poetry, modest and unassuming drinking songs, through its 
gradual evolution into that marvelous, incomparable blending 
insinuating melody, lyrical feeling, impressionistic suscepti- 
bility, and realistic portrayal, which makes Bellman, not only, 
Van Loon has called him, Last the but 
one the greatest lyric poets all times. 

The author makes the environment the poet live all its 
wanton, thoughtless gaiety, the midst which life’s most sig- 
nificant moments pass unnoticed, and throws sympathetic 
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light both upon the character the poet and upon the char- 
acters his dramatis personae—there considerable dramatic 
element Bellman’s poetry. 

The critical and psychological analysis adequate and satis- 
factory. This analysis rendered interesting and delightful 
the absence any indication psychological machinery and 
the absence the boresome jargon that niggling and intrusive 
procedure which often mars our literary criticism. 

How often, notice how book supersedes book and in- 
vestigation investigation, not begin question the ulti- 
mate aim literary criticism? surprise ourselves wishing 
that the bulk literary criticism, the accumulation centuries, 
could consigned holocaust that might begin read 
the works the great writers with our own eyes and minds and 
not with eyes and minds thesis-fiddlers and professional 
critics. 

Professor Blanck’s book free from every exaggerated form 
academic scholarship. means skillfully selected quota- 
tions from Bellman’s poetry, the significance which ac- 
centuated discreet and unintrusive comments, makes 
Bellman stand out the light himself created. 

are thankful Professor Blanck for giving support 
certain often encountered conception Bellman’s poetry, 
implied the expression “en sorg sorrow 
rosy-red’’), which Tegnér’s esprit has attached it. 

There sadness and tragedy Bellman’s poetry, even 
the midst the wildest gaiety, but this, Professor Blanck 
intimates, largely unconscious and not purposive. springs 
out the cruel impression wantonness, inadequacy, transi- 
toriness, and disillusionment that envelop the lives and adven- 
tures his characters. Bellman was not consciously moralist. 

VICKNER 
University Washington 


Knut. Chr. Mannen livsverket. Johan 
Grundt Tanum, Oslo, 1947. Pp. 278. Bibliography. Index. 
Numerous illustrations. Price, 17.20 crowns. 


Several years ago Johan Grundt Tanum decided publish 
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illustrated edition Norske Huldre-Eventyr Folkesagn, 
with detailed commentaries. alternative plan separate 
volume was adopted, however, when was realized how much 
biographical material would have included the notes. 
The present biography, based large part upon Professor 
lectures Asbjgrnsen and Moe which gave the 
University Oslo several years ago, the result. 

Drawing upon vast storehouse exact, scholarly knowl- 
edge the field folk literature particular and nineteenth- 
century Norwegian culture general, Professor with 
fine sense values and perspective, extracts from the mass 
those essentials which show relation his Age and 
his contribution it. Despite disappointment, economic hard- 
ship, and periodic ill-health, emerges man with 
enormous capacity for physical living and intellectual 
curiosity that was enduring was broad. his own lum- 
bering fashion walked astride the greater portion the mid- 
nineteenth-century Norway, and literal sense developed 
with his country and many unrelated fields contributed much 
immediate, and something permanent, value its progress 
and growth. was, for example, instrumental making what 
his contemporaries thought Norway’s forbidding moun- 
tain international tourist attraction; wrote books 
for young people the sea and animal life the country when 
such books existed; wrote scientific and popular articles 
zoological matters and helped augment the University’s 
zoological collection; introduced Darwin Norwegian read- 
ers; journeyed the Mediterranean and the Near East, 
bringing back valuable zoological specimens from Italy; 
tutored medical students zoology the absence professor 
who was capable willing it; learned about the con- 
servation forests Germany, and was number years 
chief forester and was national 
director the peat operations, when this product was essential 
the country’s fuel economy. Asbjgrnsen manifested catho- 
licity interests, although remained strangely aloof from 
political questions. 

spite his wide range interests, the fairy tales and the 
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folk tales remain central achievement. And yet 
even these areas showed serious limitations, for lacked 
profound understanding the origin the folk literature and 
its significance medium for the interpretation cultural 
history. Largely because his rationalistic approach the 
literature failed fathom its mystical aspects. For these 
reasons Asbjgrnsen never contributed anything scholarly 
nature folkloristic study. Identical limitations are apparent 
his scientific and linguistic writings—he did not write single 
basic work either these fields—and yet his direct contribu- 
tion the development the Norwegian language through 
skillful use and his assistance the spread scientific 
knowledge must not underrated. demonstrating 
sen’s limitations Professor succeeds emphasizing his 
real value Norwegian cultural development. 

Professor probably answers most the questions that 
will arise, e.g., who achieved mastery language over material 
first, Moe, what time interest the folk tale 
developed Norway and from where the impulse derived, from 
what part the country each tale came, over how wide area 
the collections were made, through what process tale went be- 
fore saw print, what particular tales are the most reliable re- 
productions and which the least, and with what persons specific 
tales are connected. also informs about scores people 
Asbjgrnsen met during the course his work, and that the 
Grimm brothers became the models for Asbjgrnsen and Moe, 
etc. addition demonstrating limitations and 
discussing his permanent contributions, Professor also 
shows the probable value his immediate work. 

Although did not exhibit the indications men- 
tal spiritual dejection did many his contemporaries, 
not inferred that was bland optimist, but rather 
that had abiding faith people and almost intuitive 
understanding the significance the youth and the vigor 
his country, with which identified himself. Like Wergeland 
and Bjgrnson and Garborg, was conscious that was helping 
lay the foundations for the culture people. Like Bjgrnson, 
cultivated broadly but rarely deeply, simply because him 
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there was much that had done immediately. Although 
most prodigious production longer read, 
was read extensively his day and exerted enormous in- 
fluence. One the many values biography that 
has analyzed and recorded the long-range effect upon Norway’s 
cultural and economic development that part 
production and work which may consider immediate 
value. 

SVERRE ARESTAD 

University Washington 


Thomte, Reidar. Kierkegaard’s Philosophy Religion, Princeton 
University Press, Princeton, New Jersey, 1948. Pp. 228. 
$3.50. 


Professor Reidar Thomte’s book reveals unusual grasp 
the central meaning Kierkegaard’s difficult works and gives 
the reader the needed assistance toward understanding 
this literature. sense substitute for the reading 
Kierkegaard, but rather inspiration and guide. The author 
agrees with Kierkegaard that essential truth cannot gained 
means easy digests and compendiums but only serious 
self-activity and appropriation. 

The author, native Norway, has obviously studied the 
Danish thinker the original. occasion makes needed 
corrective notation concerning some translated passage, and 
quotes frequently from the vast amount untranslated ma- 
terial Kierkegaard’s papers. 

Unlike many those who discuss the Danish thinker, Pro- 
fessor Thomte maintains true over-all perspective Kierke- 
gaard’s extensive authorship. Kierkegaard’s writings form com- 
plicated plan, including aesthetic works written under series 
pseudonyms, and others “direct communication” under his 
own name. all them there profound purpose and mean- 
ing, but cannot denied that there are difficulties for the 
reader, especially the beginning. Mr. Thomte, who obviously 
has understood the plan, helps the reader avoid the errors 
that will arise through misapprehension the plan. For ex- 
ample, devotes chapter the Discourses,” show- 
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ing their significance, their difference from the pseudonymic 
works the one hand, and the Christian Discourses the 
other. succeeds expounding Kierkegaard’s conception 
communication” and the same time shows how 
Kierkegaard quite consistently arrived points where direct 
witness the truth Christianity had made. 

During the last ten years most Kierkegaard’s works have 
appeared English translation. This unusual interest 
modern thinker, nearly century after his death, without 
parallel, but yet only little has been done interpret this 
fascinating and stimulating material the American 
Mr. Thomte, member the faculty Luther College, De- 
corah, Iowa, has, however, this book furnished excellent 
introduction Kierkegaard’s religious philosophy. His book 
thorough and scholarly, yet the same time clearly written 
that even beginner will enjoy reading it. The discussion 
illustrated generous use well-chosen quotations. 

NYHOLM 
Dana College 


Olason, Pall Eggert. Jén Sigurdsson, Foringinn Mikli. Lif 
Landssaga. Reykjavik, 1945-1946. 
Pp. 490. 


Some years ago (1929-1933) Dr. Pall Eggert Olason, the 
Icelandic historian and bibliographer, published five-volume 
biography Sigurdsson, the Icelandic statesman and 
scholar. This monumental work extremely detailed treat- 
ment the subject; fact, probably too detailed for the 
general reader. Therefore, not few people have felt that 
shorter account, from the same hand, the life the beloved 
Icelandic national leader would highly desirable. 

Dr. Olason has met that need with the work under review. 
was issued two parts one the annual publica- 
tions The Icelandic Literature Society (Hid Békmenn- 
tafélag). The book had previously (1940) been published 
Danish virtually identical form, except for the numerous 
illustrations, which greatly add the value and the attractive- 
ness the Icelandic version. 
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Although this new biography great deal shorter than the 
earlier one, still very substantial and extensive work 
nearly five hundred pages. has its appropriate title Jén 
Foringinn Mikli Sigurdsson, the Great 
Leader”), and equally fitting sub-title: Lif Landssaga 
(“Biography and National History’’); for Sigurdsson, the 
leader the Icelandic struggle for political and economic inde- 
pendence during the nineteenth century, was directly and 
intimately identified with the life the Icelandic nation that his 
story also its history great extent. 

After concise general introduction, which surveys the po- 
litical and economic conditions the Icelandic people during the 
decades before birth (1811) and his appearance 
the national scene, the book divided into five principal 
parts. 

Part traces his family background, youth and schooling, 
and tells his literary and scholarly work before his participa- 
tion politics began. This was the fruitful period preparation 
for his life work and national leadership. 

Part describes participation national 
affairs down the historic National Convention 1851, when 
rose his greatest heights fearless leader his defiance 
the Danish government. The story the Icelandic struggle 
for independence during the years under his leader- 
ship, told Part III, while Part recounts the continuation 
that persistent struggle during the next ten-year period. 

Part tells the dramatic story the events leading 
the granting Denmark constitutional freedom the Ice- 
landers 1874, which was not only the first great victory 
their struggle for regained independence but also triumph for 
Sigurdsson himself, although all his wishes and aims had not 
therewith any means been realized. While was vouchsafed 
him guide the political destinies his nation for some time 
come, his brilliant and influential career soon drew close: 
died 1879. 

Based authoritative and extensive sources (listed pp. 
461-476), Dr. Olason’s biography not only rich factual de- 
tail but also highly readable. Further, presents well-rounded 
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and vivid picture Jén Sigurdsson and his activities, which 
touched virtually every phase the national life. all his 
greatness emerges from the pages this book the very 
personification tireless energy, statesmanship, and noble pa- 
triotism. 
did not, however, stand alone the battle; his leadership 

inspired the faithful following many the ablest and most 
excellent Icelanders the day. They, therefore, played im- 
portant part the political struggle and victories the period 
and receive their just desserts the story their great leader, 
who will always remain central figure Icelandic history. 

RICHARD BECK 

University North Dakota 


August Strindbergs brev. 1858-1876. Utgivna Torsten 
Eklund med inledning Martin Lamm, Albert Bonniers 
for Stockholm, 1948. Pp. xii 
+394. Illustrated. Paper bound. Price, 18.5 crowns; bound, 
crowns. 


The appearance the first volume Strindberg’s collected 
letters exciting news for anyone who interested August 
Strindberg. important news, too, for everyone who seri- 
ously interested modern world literature. The highly influential 
part that has played the development twentieth-century 
literature becoming increasingly evident those who bother 
beyond the widely accepted and often untenable generaliza- 
tions about Strindberg both man and artist. Obviously 
every bit information that can get about the man and his 
work very much welcome. 

The preparation the collected edition his letters has 
fortunately been entrusted editorial committee three 
highly competent and experienced Swedish scholars, Henry 
Olsson, Gunnar Ollén, and Torsten Eklund, the last named hav- 
ing the actua! responsibility for editing them. 

The plan for the collected letters that the committee an- 
nounces the first twelve volumes is, except for one matter, 
excellent. The committee proposes publish one volume year; 
the letters will chronologically arranged and numbered and 
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will include both unprinted and previously printed items, in- 
cluding drafts letters. There will, moreover, notes for every 
letter, exact reproduction the originals, and index names. 
All this gratifying, but, unfortunately, the collected letters 
will not absolutely complete possible, for the editor 
says, brev uteslutas, som kunna anses sakna varje per- 
sonhistoriskt intresse eller virde.” Before the edition 
has been completed, hoped that even the items which 
the editorial committee now considers having biographical 
interest literary value will also published. There more 
than slight possibility that such letters may useful future 
Strindberg students. 

One the excellent features the first volume the Preface 
Martin Lamm, the greatest all Strindberg scholars. 
all his other writings Strindberg, Lamm informative and 
enlightening this Preface. points out that Strindberg did 
not write his letters for posterity, but that for Strindberg, letter- 
writing was necessary means self-expression and trying 
think things out for himself: 


tankeprocessen, och ibland kan samma mening rymma hugskott som 
oférenlig motsats till varandra (p. x). 


Lamm suggests, the letters reveal Strindberg’s personality 
without any really sustained conscious effort Strindberg’s 
part so. Many them are neither finished nor polished; 
they were not written for reading public. 

The letters will much correct many people’s misunder- 
standing August Strindberg human being. They contain 
the homely, everyday details the life young man who was 
trying hard make place for himself, who was trying keep 
body and soul together,” and who was trying come terms 
with his environment. Even such matters his priggish little 
“Pang!” and occasional posing fail obscure his fundamental 
idealism and integrity. The personality that emerges from these 
letters that attractive, considerate, sympathetic boy and 
young man who happened abnormally sensitive. The letters 
will certainly indispensable supplement his works the 
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study his contributions literature. His letters reveal, more- 
over, great deal about what read and how affected him. 

Dr. Eklund certainly congratulated his notes. 
They are packed with pertinent information. They often quote 
parallel passages from Strindberg’s works and often indicate con- 
tradictions what says elsewhere. both the notes and the 
letters, Strindberg students will find many useful hints and 
suggestions. 

Every admirer Strindberg and every serious student 
modern literature will need have access the letters. Cer- 
tainly every major library should have August Strindbergs brev 
its shelves. 

WALTER JOHNSON 
University Washington 


Einarsson, Stefan. History Icelandic Prose Writers 
(Islandica, Cornell University 
Press, Ithaca, New York, 1948. Pp. $3.50. 


This volume the product Stefan Einarsson’s intensive 
research the field Modern Icelandic literary history. 
most welcome contribution the field Scandinavian studies, 
for all students and lovers the literatures the North have 
interest charged with more than idle curiosity what has 
grown out literary tradition such Iceland’s. Modern Ice- 
landic prose literature has been neglected field study for 
various reasons. Because the language, with its limited num- 
ber readers, most the work has been inaccessible the 
majority Scandinavians. For the same reason much Modern 
Icelandic prose has never appeared print, which factor may 
have discouraged many Icelandic authors from writing exten- 
sively. The literary energy most Modern Iceland’s ablest 
writers has found expression poetry, while modern prose has 
been overshadowed the glory the past. is, consequently, 
stimulating experience learn through Professor Einarsson’s 
study that there large field Modern Icelandic prose worth 
bringing light. 

Because the natural limitations the field, has been 
possible for the author make highly comprehensive report 
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his research, which apparently has been virtually exhaustive. 
But because the mass material with which has dealt, 
has been difficult for him maintain the perspective the 
modern literature growing out the great Icelandic prose tra- 
dition, although his section national romanticism the 
twenties and after rich this respect. this perspective 
that most students Scandinavian literature will eagerly ex- 
amine. The relationship the modern product the literary 
phenomena antiquity the common factor interest. 

volume encyclopedic the information that 
offers, but much that information obscured the manner 
which organized. Chapter headings—Realism, Progres- 
sive Idealism and Nationalism, Literature the Soul, National 
Romanticism the Twenties and After, Leftist and Modernistic 
Writers—indicate very precise classification, into which is, 
however, difficult fit some the unruly individualists among 
the writers. the other hand, the organization within the 
broad outlines the chapters For example, the 
end his chapter Realism II, page 86, concludes with the 
following sentence: 


Attention must, finally, called the political leader 
Hriflu who, leader the agrarian party was play 
great role cultural matters during the thirties. 


more said about Jénsson until the following statement 
page 156: 

The man who, above, all others, welded these two new party 1917 was 
(from Hrifla Pingeyjarsysla, born 1885). Having studied 
Oxford, was deeply influenced English thought, especially educational 


matters.* embodied his ideals the Cooperative School and the Folk 
High Schools different parts the country. 


footnote the bottom page 156 indicates his writings. 
There are, sure, two other allusions Jénsson, pp. 176 and 
221. Professor Einarsson’s book, however, would have been very 
much better had been carefully planned and organized. 
His approach this study also somewhat obscured 
expressions that are misleading, and subjective tone. page 
73, the end the second paragraph, writes the realists: 
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For all this the upholders the old order rated them gross materialists, 
atheists, and nihilists—terrible words those days. 


The latter comment makes wonder Professor Einarsson 
regards those words being any less terrible our time. Un- 
fortunate, too, are words and expressions that are not keeping 
with the high quality his scholarship. take just two exam- 
ples: 

Back New York, married Belgian girl with which founded home 


Iceland 1923 (p. 183, 19, 20). spring left the school and took journal- 
ism (p. 185, 16). 


The book would have been much more effective has been 
carefully written. 

There are, however, some parts the book that are adequate 
both form and content, especially his thorough commentary 
the life and work Halldér Kiljan Laxness, pages 
and Kristmann Gudmundsson, pages 190-198. And whole, 
the volume useful and valuable contribution the 
edge Scandinavian literature. 

HARALD SIGMAR 
University Washington 
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